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PERSPECTIVES IN FOLKLORE* 


By A. H. GAYTON 


themes to draw upon. One is the backward look, moving lightly step 

by step along the progress made from past to present, and summarized 
in the title: ‘‘Folklore, Then and Now.” The other theme is the forward look, 
in which predictions and visions of the trail ahead are viewed. You all know 
the title to that one—“‘Whither Folklore?’’ I don’t like looking back, already 
having accumulated too much past; and as it isn’t cricket for a so-called 
scientist to use a crystal ball, I am unable to see into the future. Therefore, 
my only alternative is to just stand still and look around. 

The notion that it may be worth while ‘“‘just to look around” is not new to 
me. In 1945 and 1946 I headed the Committee on Research in Folklore which 
made an attempt to discover what was being done in folklore, or better, to 
find out what folklore was to all the people who were doing it. From the results 
of that survey it appeared that folklore could not be defined—though many 
were willing to try. Indeed, trying to define folklore seems to be a favorite 
pastime of its devotees. A recently published dictionary of folklore actually 
has a catch-line on its jacket proclaiming that within are to be found ‘“‘Twenty- 
four Definitions of Folklore.” 

Perhaps the major difficulty is that we each in our little niche of study— 
Gaelic, History, Music, Anthropology, Spanish, English, and so on—emerge 
from time to time like cuckoos from so many clocks, and, looking toward that 
common focus we call Folklore, try to assess it from our own points of view. 
That is why I think that it might be profitable instead to put ourselves in that 
center position of folklore and see how the surrounding view looks from there. 

Because the contributory fields of folklore are so numerous that we cannot 
scrutinize them all, I am going to look down only those major avenues which 
lead off into the specialized byways. Those avenues are: Language and Litera- 
ture, History, Anthropology, and the Musical Arts. 

The first (Language and Literature) has many interesting sights, but domi- 
nating the scene is a great market place where come many people of many 
tongues offering verbal wares in the form of stories, anecdotes, riddles, proverbs, 
verses, and just plain conversation. A stroller sampling what is presented by, 
say, a Spanish-speaking group may become so intrigued that he never moves 
farther to glance at the products of Italians, Greeks, Russians, Malays, Mayans, 
or Crow Indians. A more curious and inquiring person will shop around to 
inspect the shapes and textures and sizes of other verbal forms. Do all these 
people have the same structures in their stories made of a common material 


Te PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS HAS TWO PREFERRED 


* Presidential address read at the banquet of the Sixty-Second Annual Meeting of the 
American Folklore Society, December 29, 1950, Berkeley, California. 
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called plot? What are the differences between that nice basketful of anecdotes 
in the hands of a Burmese farmer and those in the bulging bags of a Sardinian 
peasant? As to literary forms, we wish that an inquiring folklorist would go 
into some of the peripheral market corners to examine the wares of the people 
of more exotic tongues. To tell us, for example, how Indian myths are stylized 
in precise terms of themes, plots, sub-plots, character development, and de- 
scriptive interlude. That is to say, in the very same terms which he would 
apply to a literary analysis of a Chaucer, a Moliére, a Maugham, or any other 
constructor of tales. 

As to the conversation overheard in our market place of languages—who 
has recorded it to discover what “the folk’’ talk about, and how. Does that 
pair of Rumanian gossips use literary allusion when whispering about another 
woman—likening her to some scandalous tale-character? Or does the Poly. 
nesian orator refer again and again to a glorious culture-hero, like an American 
politician invoking the name of Abraham Lincoln? Pattern of speech is folk- 
determined. What is its relation to folk literature? 

A thousand things are to be seen and heard, compared, contrasted, defined 
by the perceptive student working in and through the language route to folk- 
lore. We'd like him to investigate more deeply and broadly, and have him return 
to us a summary of his findings to enlarge our own view. 

Now—there is the long boulevard of History: a handsome highway wide 
enough to carry battalions of victorious armies and smooth enough for tri- 
umphal processions of political conquerors. But that is not the path of the 
historian-folklorist. On either side is a terrain of rolling hills or hostile mountains 
or dusty deserts wherein he seeks and finds the remote settlements which 
formal history passes by. There are the local heroes. Their graves may be 
pointed out while, paradoxically, they still live on the tongues of men. They 
were not buried in textbooks. The incidents of their lives were stimulating 
enough to induce others to talk about them: how they made a million out of 
that forgotten claim, how they won a tricky victory by going agin’ the law, 
how they fought or loved—until with time and sufficient incremental talk 
they have become legendary characters. In the long record of all episodes 
attributed to a single hero, it would be interesting to know just how many are 
original and authentic. All of them? Or are some incidents derived from a 
common stock of hero-actions, just as there were standardized miracles at- 
tributed to medieval saints—bread into roses, and water into wine. Where is 
the line drawn between the reality of a Bill Williams and the fantasy of a 
Paul Bunyan? 

This kind of folklore—which records stories of remote towns and the dy- 
namic figures who affected their growth is of an especially vital sort. There is 
implicit in it another kind of historiography from that of academic history. 
Its premise is based on a direct functional relationship between a certain 
individual and his immediate environment, both geographic and human. So— 
we wish that those folklorists who pursue tales revolving around such indi- 
viduals would compile them not so much as an entertaining, almost fictional, 
narrative of a potent character, but as community history: a people’s history 
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of what happened and why. Because the history of any country is a mosaic of 
local events, the concept of multiple regional growth is quite different from 
the uniform politico-economic sequence set forth in textbooks. In our localized 
record, the petty feud looms larger than an international treaty. 

That next avenue is lined with buildings of dingy but austere facades. The 
anthropologists working there run out from time to time to visit that linguistic 
market place—the more obscure and neglected corners to be sure—and scurry 
back to do some mysterious intellectual things with their data which wring 
the very life out of it. Since the anthropologists are concerned equally with all 
aspects of culture, the folkloristic parts, myths, tales, proverbs, and so on, 
now rarely receive special attention. In fact, this part of ethnic life is often 
ignored entirely, or is detached from the body-ethnographic and left to molder 
in a file as unworthy of consideration. A great mistake, for what better way to 
get an insight into the mainsprings of a culture than by scrutinizing the mental 
habits of a people as expressed in their myths, tales, proverbs, and related 
conversation? Clues to a tribal or national psyche are there, approval or dis- 
approval of many modes of behavior, the world view—equivalent to our 
scientific beliefs structure—is voiced through the folklore medium. The mytho- 
logic system of a people is often their educational system, and the children who 
sit listening to an evening’s tale are imbibing traditional knowledge and atti- 
tudes no less than the row of sixth-graders in our modern classrooms. Anthro- 
pologists have done a tedious job of recording and classifying native myth 
material avoided or even scorned by the linguist and historian. Yet they have 
largely overlooked its inner fundamental significance as a culture-building 
and stabilizing factor in ethnic life. 

Lastly we look toward the Musicologists’ street of tunes—no tinpan alley, 
but a delightful place of sound and movement. Here, perhaps more than in 
any of the other avenues, the emotions are explicitly proclaimed, running the 
gamut from joyful to sorrowful as a needful expression of the soul. What 
people are without some form of music, or without dance steps to go with it? 
Surely none. And of these things thorough systematic studies have been made 
by specialists in music and choreography. Yet the record is far too small 
considering the ubiquity of the arts. In spite of splendid collections, many 
collated with earlier records which place them clearly in historic perspective, 
we still have much to learn about the interrelations of musical forms with their 
verbal and kinaesthetic accompaniments. For example, where two traditions 
exist side by side, as do Spanish and English in the southwest United States, 
are the songs and dances and tunes mutually exclusive? Or if they hybridize, 
which is the more malleable, choreographic forms or ballad verses? Will guitar 
tunes be played on a violin, a piano? Does language difference affect diffusion? 
And what are the circumstances of life of the two speech groups that may tend 
to prolong one style of musical art and destroy another? In short, the wider 
relationships of musical art in folklore can still be explored and made known to 
the rest of us. 

In all the avenues and byways leading out into the specialists’ districts 
there are, then, multitudinous ways of handling folklore materials. Yet however 
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differently they may be treated, the materials themselves have one exciting 
quality in common. They are means of communication. Stories, myths, tales, 
verses, riddles, proverbs, tunes, songs, and dances have an ancient and vigorous 
history; they remain alive because of their person-to-person character. As 
long as they persist, even tenuously, they are a vital part of ethnic life. The 
words of the narrator, the melody of the harp-player, the grace of a dancer's 
movements, the phrase of a ballad-singer—all convey the meaning of human 
experience from one to another. Folklore is a creative art, fostered equally 
by giver and receiver: it cannot exist without both. 

Now, all the while that I have been speaking I’m sure that each of you has 
has been mentally objecting to this or that, saying to yourself, ‘‘But that has 
already been done!’’ Or, ‘‘How about So-and-So’s fine work?” I am well aware 
of all that has been accomplished and could have interpolated famous names 
and titles all along the way. But my wish, rather, is to emphasize that there 
is still an abundance of problems for innumerable workers. That is, trained 
workers, who control special techniques, who will proceed systematically, who 
will interpret logically, and who will strive to get the results of their labors 
onto the printed page of our folklore journals. 

Folklore is still regarded as a trivial subject by people who listen with 
a patronizing grin to the rasping tones of a Leadbelly or the wilted voice of 
a Burl Ives. Or at another level, a lot of nice people with recording machines 
think of folklore only as a casual esoteric hobby. All these know nothing of 
folklore as a research subject—of its analytic, comparative, historical treat- 
ment by generations of scholars: a treatment which has been the core interest 
and purpose of the American Folklore Society from the day it was founded 
sixty-three years ago. 

One of the safeguards of our serious purpose (and serious is not synonymous 
with stuffy) is for all of us workers to spend a little time in the central position 
of the folklore field; to come out of our specialists’ avenues, particularly out 
of the minor tributory lanes, and take a look around with a kind of respectful 
curiosity at what our fellow folklorists are doing. Regardless of differences of 
opinion as to what the exact boundaries of the area may be, there is a great 
common field of materials which may be entered by any number of preferred 
approaches. At the very heart of the converging avenues is folklore’s pleasant 
pavilion. It is a belvedere where one may relax, get a full perspective on all the 
avenues, and go away again saying with a new appreciation, ““‘Humm-m-m, I 
can see that’s interesting stuff those fellows over there are doing—even if it 
isn’t up my alley.” 


University of California, 
Berkeley, California 
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SPANISH AND SPANISH-AMERICAN 
FOLK TALES 


By AurRELIo M. Espinosa 


Spain to collect folk tales, very few had been published. Even as late as 

1930, after the publication of my own collection of 280 versions, Boggs 
counted only 863 versions available from Spain.! At the present moment, 
however, we have many additional important collections for our comparative 
studies, among these one from Castile alone consisting of some 511 versions 
collected by my son Aurelio Jr. in the year 1936.? In all we can now add to the 
count that Boggs made in 1930 about 950 versions, making a round total of 
some 1800 versions now available from Spain. These figures do not include 
the folk tales from Portugal and Catalonia, from where we have now at least 
1,200. This makes a total of some 3,000 versions from the Iberian Peninsula, 
not all that we should like to have for definite comparative studies, but quite 
sufficient for a beginning, especially if we take into consideration that the 
abundant treasures of Spanish folklore were almost totally unknown to those 
who established the most important types of folk tales and the fundamental 
principles and methods of folklore some forty years ago.® 

From Spanish America the folk tale materials are a little more abundant 
than those from Spain. The collections made by my own students and col- 
laborators, published and unpublished, reach some 1500 versions.‘ Other pub- 
lished collections easily raise our figures to some 2,200, or about 400 more than 
from peninsular Spain. Many more Hispanic versions are available for our 
studies from Brazil and the Cape Verde Islands. 

Spanish Folk Tales. A Spanish folk tale is one collected in Spain from a 
Spanish-speaking person, in other words a folk tale from some Spanish region 
and narrated in the Spanish language. Whether all the folk tales from the 
Iberian Peninsula, Spanish, Portuguese and Catalonian, represent a separate 
and uniform group with definite distinctive features within the whole European 
folk tale area is a problem not definitely established. As a matter of fact, we 


[ 1920, WHEN THE AMERICAN FOLKLORE SOCIETY sent me to 


1 Ralph S. Boggs, FF Communications, No. 93, Helsinki, 1930, p. 10. 

2See Hispania, 22 (1939), 103-114. 

+I refer especially to the all-important labors and publications Aarne, Cosquin, Krohn, 
and Bolte-Polfvka. 

4 One of these collections Juan B. Rael, ““Cuentos espafioles de Colorado y de Nuevo Méjico,” 
the best to date from Spanish America, is still for the most part unpublished. The Journal of 
American Folklore published only 111 of the 518 versions, Vol. 52 (1939), 227-323, and Vol. 


55 (1942), I-93. 
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have not yet established definitely the distinguishing features of Spanish folk 
tales as distinguished from French, Italian, or German folk tales, for example. 
The same types and the same versions of types are found all over Europe, 
but there are some types found only in Spain, only in France, etc. Boggs has 
expressed the opinion that linguistic boundaries are more apt to coincide with 
folkloristic than ethnic, that is, physical racial boundaries.’ I am inclined 
to agree. I would add religious boundaries. Both in Spain and Spanish America 
the language of Castile and Catholicism have played all important roles in the 
development of civilization, and in folklore both have often been deciding 
factors in the complicated picture of resulting permanent patterns. All the 
nations of the Spanish world are united only in language and religion. 

Spanish-American Folk Tales. In Spanish America linguistic unity prevails 
in most regions, but there are some important exceptions. With respect to 
folk tales we use the term Spanish-American to denote folk tales collected from 
Spanish-speaking peoples in regions where the native languages are extinct 
or on the way to extinction. But we also call Spanish-American folk tales those 
collected from regions for the most part racially Indian, where the people or 
most of them speak Spanish, but have not absorbed completely what we might 
call European Spanish culture or even colonial Spanish culture. We must 
divide our Spanish-American folk tales, therefore, into two large groups or 
divisions. 

Folk tales of Group I. These are the folk tales collected from Spanish-speak- 
ing peoples, racially Spanish or of mixed Spanish and Indian blood, in regions 
where the fundamental elements of Spanish culture are continued or have been 
completely absorbed, regions which culturally speaking are still a part of the 
old Spanish Empire in America, and where the language, religion, customs and 
traditions of Spain are still dominant in spite of the many new influences that 
may penetrate from other sources. 

Folk tales of Group II. These are folk tales collected from Spanish-speaking 
peoples also, but from regions predominantly Indian racially, and where 
Spanish culture has not taken very deep root, in spite of the widespread use 
of Spanish as the language of the entire community. Native Indian folk tales 
narrated in Spanish are by no means rare in these regions, and Indian customs 
and ways of life prevail. Just how definitely indigenous some of the apparently 
non-Spanish elements found in many of the folk tales of this region are is a 
problem for the folklorist to solve, but it is not always of easy and simple solu- 
tion. After all, there are similarities in folkloristic elements of both Spanish 
and Indian source, and they are often mixed and confused. In any case, the 
reasons for establishing this Group II as quite distinct from Group I are 
obvious. We will take them up in a moment. 

Let us now return to the Spanish-American folk tales of Group I, in order 
to compare them to the folk tales of Spain. Let us begin with some very interest- 
ing statistics. I know that they will surprise those who have given little atten- 


5 Ob. cit., p. 6. 
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tion to the subject; but they are no surprise to me, for thirty-five years ago, 
when I began to study Spanish-American folklore, I was already of the opinion 
that most of the folklore materials of Spanish America were of traditional 
Spanish source. For the folk tale materials of Group I that opinion was abso- 
lutely correct.® 

And now the statistics. Any given collection of Spanish-American folk tales 
from the regions of Group I will be found to contain from 80 to 90 per cent of 
European Spanish types or of their variants. Sometimes the types or variants 
have changed considerably; sometimes they are almost identical, even in the 
sequence of the elements involved. We have examples of both in the case of 
the ‘“Half-Chick,’’ ‘‘Tar-Baby,” ‘“‘Pedro de Urdemalas,” ‘John the Bear,” 
“The Magic Flight,” etc. The high percentage of peninsular Spanish types or 
their variants is really extraordinary in Group I. In this group the native 
Indian elements or those imported from Africa in some Carribean regions 
are apparently not very significant. And above all, in considering the statistics 
given below for collections of published materials, we must keep in mind that 
our comparisons are based on the materials from Spain that we now possess, 
which, although abundant, are not completely satisfactory for definite com- 
parative studies. When we have 3,600 versions from Spain instead of the 1,800 
that we now have, the percentage of peninsular Spanish types or variants in 
the tales from Spanish America will rise considerably above the 80 to 90 per 
cent in our Group I. 

Statistical data for a few important collections of Group I. 

1. José Manuel Espinosa, Spanish Folktales from New Mexico (New York, 
1937): 114 versions. Of these, 98 have peninsular Spanish types or their variants, 
or 86 per cent. What is even more extraordinary, 78 of the versions have almost 
identical or similar versions in one single Spanish collection of 280 versions, 
my own Cuentos populares espafioles,’ or 68 per cent. 

2. Juan Bautista Rael, ‘‘Cuentos espafioles de Colorado y de Neuvo Méjico”’ 
(See note 4 above.): 518 versions. The entire collection, Dr. Rael informs me, 
is about 88 per cent European, some 85 per cent of the versions having penin- 
sular Spanish types or versions of them. In this extensive collection there are 
many short stories and anecdotes definitely of Spanish traditional character 
which are not included in the above figures. These may be New Mexican 
or Mexican (from Mexico) developments of Spanish traditions and customs, 
and a few are definitely local in character. There are five or six short anecdotes 
probably of Spanish-English (American) origin. 

3. Howard True Wheeler, Tales from Jalisco (Mexico), (New York, 1943): 
226 versions. According to my count, 180 of these have parallels in Spanish 
versions, or 79 per cent. There are some 22 short stories and anecdotes based 
on Spanish traditions not counted in these figures as Spanish, new Mexican 


®See JA F, Vol. 23 (1910), 3; 24 (1911), 398, and especially 27, (1914), 211. 

’ Cuentos populares espafioles, 3 tomos, Madrid, 1946-47, published by the Consejo Superior 
de Investigaciones Cientfficas. See JA F, 61 (1948), 218-220; Revista de dialectologta y tradiciones 
populares, 3 (1947), 610-612. 
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contributions to folk tale invention, but some of these on further investigation 
may turn out to be definitely of Spanish origin. This means that in this extensive 
collection from Central Mexico the 20 per cent of materials not definitely 
characterized as Spanish are not necessarily of Indian origin. In cases such as 
this the investigator of Indian folk tales is the one called to attempt to settle 
the problems involved. The problems are not easy, for in some regions of 
Mexico, Guatemala, and perhaps other regions, the native Indians either have 
very few tales or refuse to tell them. 

4. Ramén A. Laval, Cuentos populares en Chile (Santiago, 1903): 45 folk 
tales in Part I of the publication; 38 myths in Part ITI. Of the folk tales, 39 are 
of peninsular Spanish types or variants thereof, or 86 per cent. The myths 
are for the most part of local indigenous origins, but Spanish elements appear 
in some of them. 

5. Ernesto Montenegro, Cuentos populares de Chile (Santiago, 1938): an 
excellent but short collection of 20 folk tales. Of these, 18 have peninsular 
sources, or 9O per cent. 

6. Rafael Ramfrez de Arellano, Folklore Portorriquetio (Madrid, 1926): 139 
tales excellently told, among them a few riddle tales. The versions that have 
Spanish types or versions of these number 114, or 82 per cent. 

I have not had the time to make a complete comparative study of the more 
than 500 Porto Rican versions of the Mason-Espinosa collection published 
several years ago in the Journal of American Folklore, but my impression is that 
it contains more African elements than the Ramirez de Arellano collection. 
Many of its versions are African in source to judge from the Afro-American 
materials that I have examined. Whether the percentage of peninsular Spanish 
sources will be around 70 per cent, as is the case in the extensive collection from 
the Dominican Republic discussed below, I cannot say at present. 

7. Carmen Lyra, Los Cuentos de mi Tta Panchita (Costa Rica, 1926): 22 
versions; Spanish sources 15, or 70 per cent. The compiler states that she 
attempted to record non-traditional materials, and mentions specifically five 
Spanish tales she omitted. That would be 27 versions, Spanish sources 20, or 
74 per cent. 

8. Manuel J. Andrade, Folklore from the Dominican Republic (New York, 
1930) (An edition in Spanish has been recently published, Folklore de la 
Republica Dominicana [Ciudad Trujillo, 1948]); 304 versions. This is from a 
region where imported African elements are by no means insignificant. These 
elements do not represent one single ethnic or racial group, since the African 
slaves who were originally imported there were from different regions of Africa, 
and linguistically they did not represent unity either, for surely they repre- 
sented African dialects of various types, and these were quickly and almost 
completely obliterated. Culturally speaking we might say that the Negro 
has been almost completely Hispanicized in the midst of his Spanish cultural 
environment. 

In this important and extensive collection from the Dominican Republic, 


8 See JAF, 57 (1944), 26-36, and 62 (1949), 125-135. 
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304 versions, as already stated, we find that the Spanish types prevail, but 
considerably changed, mixed or confused. Many of the tales are poorly narrated. 
If we were to consider elements or motifs alone, Spanish sources would be 
again very high; but for reasons that are obvious we are considering only 
actual types or versions of types for comparative purposes. In any case the 
actual statistics follow. Some 212 of the 304, or 70 per cent are versions, good 
and bad, of pensinsular Spanish types or versions. This is 10 per cent below the 
general minimum established above. There are some versions probably of 
African origin, but I have not made a definite check. I find 18 tales that have 
no known Spanish parallels and which are apparently versions of folk tales 
published by Beckwith, Fortier, and Parsons from definitely Negro com- 
munities of North America, and which, presumably, are of African origin, 
almost 6 per cent of the total; but this evidence is by no means conclusive for 
the total of 18. Andrade 157 has almost identical versions in the African version 
of Barker-Sinclair and in the Afro-American version of Beckwith.® 

Spanish civilization has very deep roots; but the definite and permanent 
patterns, those that control the minds and behavior of most Hispanic and 
hispanized peoples, were probably established between the sixth and sixteenth 
centuries. The history of Spanish folklore, however, is much more than one 
thousand years old. The folktales that came from Spain to Spanish-America 
four hundred, three hundred, two hundred years ago, or even more recently, 
came in well established forms, to judge from the identical and almost identical 
types so frequently found in Spain and Spanish America. At certain periods of 
their development and transmission Spanish folk tales, perhaps all folk tales, 
seem to appear in definite fixed forms. In Spain and Spanish-America all 
folklore materials, traditional ballads, riddles, proverbs, nursery rhymes, etc., 
and apparently also folk tales, tend to remain in the once established forms. 
New inventions and new forms based on the traditional ones often appear, it is 
true, but the older forms do not disappear easily. And what is more, the people 
do not confuse the old and well established types with the new native inventions 
or foreign and imported forms.?° 

The presence of so many types or versions of types of the folk tales of Spain 
in the Spanish-American collections is truly extraordinary, as the statistics 
above cited show; but it is quite natural and logical. We should expect it, for 
Spanish-America in general, although populated by peoples of different ethnic 
groups—even the population of Spain does not represent one ethnic group—, 
has developed and continues a civilization that is basically and fundamentally 
Spanish. 

®*W. H. Barker and Cecilia Sinclair, West African Folktales (London, 1917), pp. 69-72; 
Martha Warren Beckwith, Jamaica Anansi Stories (New York, 1924), No. 21c. Both versions 
as well as the one from Andrade belong to Type IIIA of my calssification: A man steals food 
from his own home and is caught with an artificial tar-baby in the usual manner. When caught 
and discovered he is very much embarrassed. He is given a sound beating by the members of 
his own family in the Andrade version; in the other two versions he is so ashamed of himself 
that he changes himself into a spider. 

See JAF, 31 (1918), 134, anent my versions of the tale of “La nifia sin brazos” from 
Zamora, Spain. 
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The Spanish-American folk tales of Group I, of which I have analyzed eight 
representative collections from North, Central and South America as well as 
the Antilles, constitute the all important and permanent legacy of folk tales 
from Spanish America. Let us now turn our attention to those of Group II, 
As already stated, the folk tales of Group II are those collected from people who 
speak Spanish in regions where the native Indian population predominates, 
and where Spanish culture has not taken very deep roots. Native Indian folk 
tales recited in Spanish are by no means rare in these regions, and Indian 
customs and ways of life prevail. As we have already indicated at the beginning, 
it is not always easy to determine the sources of motifs or even types of some of 
the folk tales from these regions, for after all, there are some not definitely 
characterized as either European Spanish or native Indian, and in some cases 
the mixture of both is present. In order to explain at once the reasons for 
establishing this Group II as different from and in contrast to Group I, I 
will state that in this group the actual contribution of folk tale materials is 
almost equally represented by Spanish and Indian versions. The Spanish 
types and versions thereof appear in 50 to 55 per cent of the versions. This is 
quite a contrast with the 80 to 90 per cent in the case of Group I. Unfortunately, 
I have been able to examine carefully only two representative collections from 
Group II. Neither has been characterized as a collection of Indian folk tales, 
but apparently almost one-half of the versions of each are of Indian source, 
showing definitely that the native Indian cultures of Spanish-America are by 
no means on their way out." 

The statistics for the two collections of Group II follow. 

1. Paul Radin, El Folklore de Oaxaca (publicado por Aurelio M. Espinosa, 
New York-Habana, 1917): 166 tales. The first 28 are creation and astral 
myths, for the most part in dialogue and narrated in pseudo-learned, artificial 
style. They seem to be for the most part of native Indian origins, although in 
the creation myths Spanish religious elements are involved. The balance of the 
tales, 138, may be properly called folk tales, although elements of myths are 
found in the tales of trees and flowers. Of the 138 real folk tales only 71 may be 
said to be versions of peninsular Spanish types or versions, although Spanish 
elements appear in a few more. The actual percentage of Spanish source is 
51 per cent. If, however we count the so-called myths in the total of 166 
tales the Spanish source percentage is only 42 per cent. 

2. J. Alden Mason, ‘Folktales of the Tepecanos,”’ JA F, 27 (1914), 148-210: 
22 folk tales, among them one myth. Of the entire group of 22, 11 or one-half 
of them are versions, some good, some very bad, of peninsular Spanish types. 
Again the percentage of Spanish sources barely reaches 50 per cent. 

Judging from these statistics, it is perfectly clear that for the regions of 


11 The percentages given for the Spanish sources will rise considerably, but in my opinion 
not as much as 10 per cent, if we accept the opinions of the late Dr. Boas and the present writer, 
who have for many years believed that many of the animal tales as well as other types found 
among the American Indians are probably of Spanish origin, even when real evidence is lacking. 
See Boas in The Romanic Review, 16 (1925), 199-207. 
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Group I, where Spanish culture preduminates, and to a great extent also the 
Spanish race, the folk tale treasures of Spanish America are for the most part 
basically and fundamentally of Spanish sources. The statistics actually show 
percentages of 80 to 90 per cent of Spanish sources, with the single exception of 
the Andrade collection from the Dominican Republic, in which we have only 
70 per cent of Spanish sources. The Costa Rican collection, which has either 
70 or 74 per cent of Spanish sources should not be taken too seriously for the 
reasons already given. 

In the Dominican collection of Andrade the African sources may be of some 
importance. The Porto Rican collection by Ramfrez de Arellano should show 
African source almost in the same proportion as the Andrade collection, but it 
actually reaches 82 per cent of Spanish source materials. Did he collect his 
versions with a prejudice against the African materials? I do not think so, for 
he does have some excellent African tales. In any case we have to take materials 
as we find them. The average of Spanish sources for the eight collections, in spite 
of the lower figure for the Dominican collection, is 81 per cent. That this figure 
would rise to an average of 90 per cent or even higher for all the regions of 
Group I in case we had 3,600 versions from Spain instead of the 1,800 that we 
have for our comparative studies is in my opinion quite certain. 

The materials from the regions of Group II, although not abundant, reveal 
that, in spite of the assimilative power of a superior Spanish and Mexican- 
Spanish culture, the native Indian cultures of America are still a living and 
powerful factor in the midst of the ever-changing modern patterns of culture. 
The mentality of the Indian is still very much in the balance, powerful foreign 
cultural influences notwithstanding. Spanish-speaking Indians narrate as many 
native Indian folk tales as they do Spanish folk tales. The Spanish source 
materials hardly go beyond 50 per cent. The percentage of native Indian 
source material would perhaps rise in case the Indians would narrate more tales. 
Personally, I believe that the Indians of all regions know more tales than they 
are willing to tell to the enthusiastic foreign collector. 

A comparison of the relative vitality of Spanish and Spanish-American 
versions of folk tales, judging from the apparent popularity of types published 
by collectors would be of great importance to our comparative studies, pro- 
vided we had a great number of versions from each of the types that occur. 
Nevertheless, I give below a list of some 30 representative types or groups 
of related types that I have studied in my Cuentos populares espafioles, volumes 
II and III, listed in the order of the greatest number of Hispanic versions 
studied under each type or group of related types, together with the number 
of Spanish, Spanish-American, Portuguese and Catalonian versions for each 
type. Since the number of versions from Spain and Spanish America available 
for our studies are respectively 1,800 and 2,200, the ratio should favor Spanish 
America in the proportion 1 : 1.2. An examination of figures given in the list 
shows that this ratio is seldom found. There are very remarkable discrepancies. 
We shall discuss these later. The lists follow. 
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TYPEs OR GROUPS OF RELATED TYPES TYPE OR GROUP OF RELATED TypEs 
3) 1 § 2 3 
Cuentos populares Boggs S 5 = 8 A g 
- 3 3 aT ss = 8S 
espafioles = g 3 g = 3 
< n nx x 5 
122-125 313 88 12 45 19 6 
Magic Flight 
126-132 425 83 22 28 28 5 
Enchanted Prince 
139, I51, 157 300-301 83 20 38 23 2 
Dragon Slayer 
5-8 851 79 18 49 II I 
Riddle of Shepherd 
14 2045 75 37 15 19 4 
The Twelve Words 
35 175 69 12 45 12 0 
Tar-Baby 
120-121 408 59 14 23 18 4 
The Oranges 
114 327D 56 10 36 8 2 
Children and Ogre 
133-135 303 54 II 33 8 2 
John The Bear 
264 155 54 26 21 4 3 
Return Evil for Good 
143 551 49 II 30 6 2 
The Three Wonders 
141-142 302 47 9 20 14 4 
Enchanted Princess 
271-274 2023 46 22 12 9 3 
Ant Finds Penny 
176, 189 1536 44 8 3I 5 ts) 
Many Times Killed 
63-67 g10B 43 16 19 4 4 
The Three Counsels 
III-I12 510B 43 10 20 8 5 
Cinderella 
119 797 43 16 17 6 4 
The Bird of Truth 
I-4 970 38 10 19 4 5 
The Clever Maiden 
280 2018A 36 15 8 13 fe) 
Whence do You Come? 
227-232 275 35 16 14 5 0 


Animal Races 
99-103 706 33 12 14 5 2 
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Maiden Without Hands 
194-195 1640 30 5 18 I 
Seven at One Blow 
218-220 225 30 18 7 5 oO 
Crane Teaches Fox to Fly 
136-138 326 28 9 II 4 4 
John Without Fear 
44-47 1374 28 12 10 6 oO 
253-254 715 25 9 8 6 2 
Half-Chick 
161-162 746 24 7 17 0 0 
How Witches Fly 
193 1535 23 9 13 I oO 
The Clever Rascal 
196 1525A 22 4 13 3 2 
The Master Thief 
57-59 1940 20 13 4 2 I 


Extraordinary Names 





There is approximate agreement with our theoretical ratio of I to 1.2 in 
favor of Spanish America as compared with Spain in only six cases in our lists, 
or 20 per cent of the thirty listed: The ‘Enchanted Prince,’”’ Spain 22, Spanish 
America 28; ‘‘The Three Counsels,’”’ Spain 16, Spanish America 19; ‘“‘The Bird 
of Truth,”’ Spain 16, Spanish America 17; ‘“‘The Maid Without Hands,” Spain 
12, Spanish America 14; ‘‘John Without Fear,” Spain 9, Spanish America 11; 
“The Clever Rascal,’’ Spain 9, Spanish America 13. 

The balance of 24 of the thirty cases listed show important discrepancies in 
the theoretical ratio, in some cases quite extraordinary. In six cases the ratio 
favors Spanish America 2 to: 1: ‘Dragon Slayer,” ‘“‘The Three Oranges,” 
“Enchanted Princess,” ‘‘Cinderella,”’ “Clever Maiden,” ‘‘How Witches Fly.” 
In the case of the following nine well known pan-European tales the number of 
versions from Spanish America are three times as many, in some cases almost 
four times as many, as those from Spain: ‘‘Magic Flight,”’ Spain 12, Spanish 
America 45; ‘“‘Riddle of the Shepherd,” Spain 18, Spanish America 49; ‘‘Tar- 
Baby,” Spain 12, Spanish America 45; ‘The Children and the Ogre,” Spain 10, 
Spanish America 36; ‘“‘John the Bear,” Spain 11, Spanish America 33; ‘The 
Three Wonders,”’ Spain 11, Spanish America 30; ‘The Corpse Many Times 
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Killed,” Spain 8, Spanish America 31; ‘Seven at One Blow,” Spain 5, Spanish 
America 18; ‘The Master Thief,’’ Spain 4, Spanish America 13. 

The extraordinarily greater vitality of Spanish tradition in America over that 
of Spain itself in the case of the nine types last mentioned is perfectly obvious, 
but the reasons are not so obvious. Some might believe that tradition in general 
is more apt to become fixed and permanent in America, the new Spain, where 
tradition came into conflict with native cultures; but this argument cannot 
explain the problem for the reason that there are many cases, eight of the 
thirty listed, in which there are more versions from Spain that Spanish America, 
three cases reversing the ratio of 1 to 1.2 in favor of Spain, and the balance of 
five cases, almost 17 per cent of the thirty examples listed, showing an approxi- 
mate ratio of 2 to 1 (in one case 3 to 1) in favor of Spain over Spanish America: 
“The Twelve Words of Truth,’’ Spain 37, Spanish America 15; ‘‘Little Ant 
Finds a Penny,” Spain 22, Spanish America 12; ‘‘Whence do You Come, 
Goose,” Spain 15, Spanish America 8; ‘“The Crane Teaches the Fox to Fly,” 
Spain 18, Spanish America 7; ‘“The Extraordinary Names,” Spain 13, Spanish 
America 4. 

The relative popularity or vitality of many types and groups of related types 
is perfectly clear from the data just given. Some are more popular in Spain than 
Spanish America; others have become more popular in Spanish America. But 
these statistics do not give us the definite information that we sometimes seek. 
The types of versions that appear in any given collection, except in the cases 
of extensive collections such as my own from Spain, may be accidental. In 
the small collections of Montenegro from Chile and Lyra from Costa Rica, 
discussed already, 20 and 22 versions each respectively, only three versions are 
found in both. 

But there are other reasons why we should not give too much importance 
to the number of versions found in Spain and Spanish America which the 
above figures indicate. The most important one is the fact that, as stated at 
the outset, we are dealing in some cases not with well characterized individual 
types of folk tales, but with groups of related types. Let me select a few ex- 
amples to show the difficulties involved sometimes in the interpretation of 
what mere statistics mean when we have great numbers of Hispanic versions 
in groups of related tales. 

1. “The Magic Flight,” Cuentos 122-125, Boggs 313: 88 Hispanic versions; 
Spanish 18, Spanish-American 45. The Spanish, and also the peninsular Portu- 
guese versions, are for the most part complete versions, and the majority of 
them belong to types that are very closely related to the myth of Jason and 
Medea. In several versions the heroine is called The Daughter of the Sun. 
Of the 45 Spanish-American versions, however 18 are fragmentary and con- 
fused with elements of other tales. In the Andrade collection from the Domini- 
can Republic, for example, there are six such versions. The best and probably 
traditional Hispanic types are those based on the complete versions, which 
are only about 70 instead of 88. These types are often quite different from 
those found in France, Germany, and other parts of Europe. It would be 
interesting to know, for example, whether the types of the tale of The Magic 
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Flight found among the American Iudians belong with the Spanish, French, 
or general European types. Our problem is, therefore, to define as well as we 
can from the available materials the special characteristics of the types found 
in different parts of Europe and America, and then the problems of borrowing 
and transmission can be established much more definitely than they are now. 

2. ‘The Enchanted Prince,” Cuentos 126-132, Boggs 425, etc.: 83 Hispanic 
versions; Spanish 22, Spanish-American 28. Again we are dealing here with 
a group of related types. There is only one well defined type, Type III of my 
Cuentos Vol. II, one that follows quite closely the Classic tale of Apuleius, 
Cupid and Psyche. Of the 83 versions of related types given in our statistical 
tables only 35 belong to Type III, 6 Spanish, 15 Spanish-American, 12 Portu- 
guese, and 2 Catalonian. Again I insist, we can draw some conclusions from 
definitely established types and not from groups of related types. 

3. “The Dragon Slayer,” Cuentos 139, 141, 157, Boggs 300, 303: 83 Hispanic 
versions; Spanish 20, Spanish American 38. Here again the figures are for a 
group of related types. As Ranke has pointed out in his scholarly study of this 
tale several related types are involved here, and not merely the two general 
types outlined in Aarne-Thompson 300, 303.” I have made an extensive study 
of these various types in my Cuentos, Vol. III, especially in Hispanic versions, 
very few of which were known to Ranke. For Aarne-Thompson 303 we actually 
have in Spanish tradition four important types, and for 300 we have two types. 
Type I of the first group, Aarne-Thompson 303 is a perfect form of the Euro- 
pean archetype established by Ranke, with 19 Hispanic versions; 6 Spanish, 
six Spanish-American, 5 Portuguese, and 1 Catalonian. The prevailing form 
of all the 83 Hispanic versions is Type IV of the first group, a type not found 
in Ranke’s masterly study because he had few Spanish versions, as already 
stated. It has elements of both general forms established by Aarne-Thompson, 
but with additional and new elements. It is a very complicated type commonly 
found only in Hispanic tradition, with 30 Hispanic versions: Spanish only 3, 
Spanish-American 18, Portuguese 9. 

4. “Tar-Baby,’’ Cuentos 35, Aarne-Thompson 175. For this theme I have 
established in my Cuentos, Vol. II, ten different types, with eleven variants 
of these types after a study of 318 versions, 68 of them Hispanic, 21.6 per cent 
of the total: Spanish 12, Spanish-American 44, Portuguese 12 (two of these 
from Portugual). The number of peninsular Hispanic versions is 14, 12 from 
Spain and 2 from Portugual. 

In the case of the Tar-Baby story we are again dealing with a so-called type 
that is in reality a group of numerous types, each one of which had to be 
established and characterized, and now we can state with accuracy which types 
of the theme are found in the various regions of the world. The type par 
excellence of the Spanish Peninsula is my Type III, a logical and natural 
development of Type I from ancient India and from Type II from modern 
Lithuania. Our Hispanic Type III, found only in Spain and Portugal has been 
established on the basis of nine versions, six from Spain and three from 


”® Kurt Ranke, Die Zwei Briider (FF Communications, No. 114, Helsinki, 1934). 
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Portugual: a man (an evil-doer, a bully, or a mischievous person) is caught with 
an artificial tar-baby and with the multiple-attack and stick-fast episode, 
There are no other versions exactly like this type anywhere in the world. 
A similar type, which I have classified as Type IIIA, in which the man caught 
in the same way is definitely a thief, stealing food or vegetables as in the com- 
mon animal types, is found in four Spanish-American versions, in one version 


from the Cape Verde Islands, and in a few African and Afro-American versions, - 


but not in Spain. Of the numerous Spanish-American versions of Type IV, 
the common animal type, 40 versions, only one version appears from Spain to 
date, a very imperfect and fragmentary version from Extremadura. And lastly 
we have one unique version from Spain of another type, found nowhere else, 
the extraordinary Type IVC: a deer is caught in the usual way, both hands and 
both feet, with a ‘‘tar-baby”’ fashioned by the deer himself on his own snout. 
That most of the Spanish-American versions of this tale are of peninsular 
Spanish origin is to me quite certain. Type IIIA is the logical development of 
Type III, and Type IV, at least in some of its important variants, is a logical 
development of Type IIIA. In Spanish America, particularly in the Antilles, 
the Spanish and African forms of Type IV have probably merged in a few 
cases. A definitely African form of Type IV from the Dominican Republic has 
been already mentioned. 

I have come to the end of these necessarily brief remarks. Their interpreta- 
tion is open to all. A correct and therefore scientific interpretation would bea 
significant contribution to the science of folk tales." 


Stanford University, 
California 


13 The extent of the transmission of folk tales from Spain and Spanish America to the Indians 
and Negroes of America is a problem not yet definitely solved, but important studies have 
been made and published by Beals, Boas, Herskovits, Parsons, Radin, Teit, Thompson, and 
many others. Boas in some of his publications expressed the opinion that such transmission was 
very extensive and that it included numerous fairy tales, noodle stories, animal races, and coyote 
and rabbit stories, including, of course, ‘“Tar-Baby.” See, for example, his remarks in the 
Journal of American Folklore, 25 (1912), 247-260, and Romanic Review, 16 (1925), 199-207. 

Among the Pueblo Indians of New Mexico Spanish acculturation is so pronounced that not 
only Spanish folk tales, but even traditional Spanish ballads are recited and sung by them. 
See “Romances expafioles tradicionales que cantan y recitan los indios de los pueblos de 
Nuevo Méjico,” in Boletin de la Biblioteca Menéndez Pelayo, 14 (1932), 98-109. 
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THE SPIRIT OF NATIVE AMERICAN 
BALLADRY 


By G. MALcoLm LAws, JR. 


TUDENTS OF FOLK SONG HAVE OFTEN COMMENTED on the 
variety, the local color, and the diversity of subject matter to be found 
in native American balladry. They have generally neglected to point 

out that our balladry also displays a consistency of tone which overcomes 
barriers of race, occupation, or place of origin and makes it truly an expression 
of the spirit of the American people. Using the dramatic and often sensational 
material which has always been the balladists’ stock-in-trade, the American 
ballad-makers have remolded it to their own tastes to produce a body of folk 
song with national appeal. Considered technically and artistically, our balladry 
may seem of rather low quality, but it displays a certain refinement in the 
tastes of composers and singers. I should like to emphasize here the one feature 
of native balladry which raises it above mere sensationalism and which helps 
to explain its continuing vitality. This is the sincere tenderness with which 
the stories are told. Since approximately three-quarters of the native traditional 
ballads deal with death, this tenderness is usually manifested in deep sympathy 
for the victims of tragedy. A sensitive understanding of the plight of others is 
the quality which at once humanizes native balladry and gives it a distinctively 
American flavor. 

Speaking in general terms of American ballads, Professor Gordon H. Gerould 
remarks: ‘“They are sentimental instead of being poignant with feeling, as is 
of course true of balladry wherever it has been affected by the disruptive 
influences of modern times.’’! Quite properly he compares American ballads 
not with the Child pieces but with the later street ballads of Britain, and he 
states that ‘‘with some few exceptions, they are no better and not much worse 
than similar ballads that got into circulation after the chapman had pursued 
his nefarious activities for a couple of centuries’’.? Without attempting to gloss 
over the deficiencies of our balladry, I should like to make a clearer distinction 
between the products of the Old World and the New. 

The late British street ballads, including those imported to this country 
and widely sung here, often bear the mark of the professional composers who 
catered with some skill to the public taste for humor, romance, and sensational- 
ism. They produced cynical and sometimes ribald ballads which display some 
of the less noble aspects of human nature.* They wrote far-fetched love stories 


1 The Ballad of Tradition (Oxford, 1932), p. 263. 

? Ibid., p. 262. 

*See for example the following in Vance Randolph’s Ozark Folksongs (Columbia, Mo., 
1946-1950): ‘Johnny the Sailor,” I, 250-253; “The Old Black Booger”’ (‘““‘The Old Man Who 
Came Over the Moor’), I, 291-294; “Father Grumble,” I, 318-323; ‘There Was an Old 
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about long separations and eventual reunions.‘ And they dwelt with relish 
on the shocking details of murders and other crimes.’ The American balladists, 
on the other hand, though usually less skillful, largely ignored humor and 
romance and confined themselves to a considerably softened sensationalism 
in which the purpose was not to shock but to excite pity and grief. Composition 
for them seems to have been a labor of love: their ballads are full of warmth 
and real emotion. We rarely find in the British pieces the notes of sadness 
and tragedy which pervade American balladry. Admittedly the British have 
contributed romance and laughter to modern balladry in English, along with 
their share of sentimentality, but their tragic pieces lack the feeling and the 
sense of closeness to the victims of disaster which we find in our native composi- 
tions. The British balladist is at times a reporter writing about strangers, at 
times a fictionalist; the American seems usually to be an amateur composer 
writing of friends and neighbors whose loss means much to him. 

Much American balladry is the product of lumberjacks, cowboys, Southern 
Negroes, mountain people, and others of little formal education. Many of them 
lived difficult and dangerous lives away from the refining influences of do- 
mesticity. One might expect their balladry to be coarse and crude, but it is 
surprisingly free from unpleasantness or vulgarity. Although speaking in their 
own idiom for uncritical audiences, American balladists have demonstrated 
their innate good taste. Whatever crudeness is present in our balladry springs 
mainly from the literary inadequacies of the composers and singers; it does 
not extend to the subject matter or its treatment. In place of vulgarity we find 
a gentleness which at times spills over into sentimentality. But the sympathy 
expressed in most ballads has a straightforward artlessness which differentiates 
them from those distressingly contrived parlor songs and newspaper verses 
which seem primarily designed to cause the shedding of tears and which often 
strike the modern reader as ludicrous.* In the more realistic ballads, par- 
ticularly those based on fact, the story is the thing, and the sympathy ex- 
pressed or implied is spontaneously called forth by the sadness of the tale. 
Playing on the sensibilities is rarely an end in itself. 

The balladists’ hearts go out unreservedly to the innocent victims of sudden 





Miller” (‘The Miller’s Will”), I, 359-365; and ‘Johnny Sands,” IV, 246-249. Add ‘Will the 
Weaver” in W. Roy Mackenzie's Ballads and Sea Songs from Nova Scotia (Cambridge, 1928), 
Pp. 328-329. 

* See the following in Randolph, op. cit., Vol. I: “The Brisk Young Farmer,” pp. 231-232; 
“The Banks of Cloddy,” pp. 233-234; ‘The Maiden in the Garden,” pp. 258-261; “John Riley,” 
pp. 262-264; “Mary and Willie,” pp. 264-265; and “Willie Taylor,” pp. 295-296. 

5See for example Phillips Barry, “Murder of Betsy Smith,” American Speech 3 (1928), 
441: “Her throat was cut from ear to ear...” etc., or the piece in John Ashton’s Modern Stred 
Ballads (London, 1888), pp. 374-376, about ‘“‘Mary Arnold, the Female Monster,” who blinded 
her baby by “Binding black beetles round it’s eyes, Placed in Walnut Shells.”’ A particularly 
gruesome imported ballad is ‘Squire Nathaniel and Betsy’’ (“The Old Oak Tree”’), in which 
a murdered girl’s corpse is dug up by hunting dogs. For a traditional text, see Elisabeth B. 
Greenleaf and Grace Y. Mansfield, Ballads and Sea Songs of Newfoundland (Cambridge, 1933); 
pp. 116-118, 

*See for example “Put My Little Shoes Away,” Randolph, op. cit., IV, 178-180; “The 
Orphan Child,” sbid., pp. 194--196; and “‘The Little Rosewood Casket,” ibid., pp. 269-272. 
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and accidental death, the subject which more than any other has inspired 
native composers and appealed to native singers. The expressions of sympathy 
which permeate our balladry occasionally occur in the almost poetic lines which 
show flashes of insight just as the better Child ballads do. In these lines the 
tragedy may be seen through the eyes of one close to the victim, thus increas- 
ing its impact, or the balladist may, in a verse or two of description, etch a 
vivid picture on his listeners’ minds. More often, however, in their obituaries 
of the obscure, the ballad-makers achieve nothing better than bald statements 
conventionally phrased. 

The following stanza from “Only a Miner” (‘“The Hard-Working Miner’) 
isa typical blend of triteness, poetic inadequacy, and sincere feeling. The author 
clearly indicates his own emotional involvement in the action: 


He leaves a dear wife, and little ones, too; 

To earn them a living he was striving to do. 

But while he was working for those that he loved, 
He met his sad fate from a boulder above.’ 


In “Willie Down by the Pond” a youth has drowned himself because his girl 
has coyly concealed her love for him. Here the balladist displays slightly more 
skill in weaving his own sadness and affection into the narrative and descriptive 
details: 


Next morning dear Willie was found 
Down in the pond by the mill, 

His blue eyes forever were closed 
And damp were the locks of his hair.* 


Among the most moving of native ballad scenes occurs in ‘‘Springfield Moun- 
tain” when the father finds his son dead from the bite of a poisonous snake. 
He had misunderstood the boy’s shout for help as a call to a workman: 


He took him up and he carried him home 
And on the way did lament and mourn, 
Saying, “I heard but did not come, 

And now I’m left alone to mourn.””® 


By concentrating on the father’s grief, the balladist achieves a stanza which, 
while it leaves much to be desired poetically, has definite emotional impact. 
Seba Smith’s justly popular ‘‘Young Charlotte’’ advances another step toward 


™Wayland D. Hand, Charles Cutts, Robert C. Wylder, and Betty Wylder, ‘‘Songs of the 
Butte Miners,” Western Folklore, 9 (1950), 16. 

*Mellinger E. Henry, Folk-Songs from the Southern Highlands (New York, 1938), p. 239. 

* Helen H. Flanders and George Brown, Vermont Folk-Songs and Ballads (Brattleboro, 1932), 
p. 16, 
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the objectivity and restraint of the old British balladry. Her fiancé has just 
discovered that Charlotte has frozen to death during their sleigh-ride: 






He put his arms around her neck 
And kissed her marble brow, 
And his thoughts went back to when she said, 

“I’m growing warmer now.’’!® 








To say that such a stanza is melodramatic and that its diction might be 
improved is not to deny that it is unforgettable. Without a word of personal 
comment or any account of the young man’s grief, the author conveys an 
impression of keen tragedy. 

Great disasters on land or at sea call forth tributes from ballad-makers, who 
try earnestly to encompass the horrors of a tragedy within a few stanzas, 
(Multiple deaths in one calamity always seem more terrible than the same 
number geographically distributed.) In “Cross Mountain Explosion”’ the nar- 
rator grieves for the dozens of miners, among them old men and children, who 
have been trapped below ground." An even more doleful ballad on a similar 
occurrence is ‘“The Avondale Disaster,’’ which, after an extended and cir. 
cumstantial account of the tragedy, ends as follows: 

































Now to conclude and make an end, 

Their number I’ll pen down— 

A hundred and ten of brave strong men 
Were smothered underground! 

They’re in their graves till this last day, 
Their widows may bewail 

And the orphans’ cries they rend the skies 
All round through Avondale.” 


Persons of sophisticated tastes may feel inclined to smile at the phraseology 
of such a stanza, but the true folk singer would never do that. On the contrary, 
both the singer and his audience would be genuinely moved by the song. 
Happily, one comes from time to time upon stanzas which seem to strike just 
the right note. There is some poetry in ‘“The Persian’s Crew,” a lament for the 
officers and men of a schooner which never returned from a Great Lakes 


voyage: 


Now around Presque Isle the sea birds scream their mournful notes along, 
In chanting to the sad requiem, the mournful funeral song, 

They skim along the waters blue and then aloft they soar, 

O’er the bodies of the Persian’s crew that lie along the shore.” 


10 Emelyn E. Gardner and Geraldine J. Chickering, Ballads and Songs of Southern Michigan 
(Ann Arbor, 1939), p. 128. 

11 George Korson, Coal Dust on the Fiddle: Songs and Stories of the Bituminous Industry 
(Philadelphia, 1943), pp. 275-277. 

1% Text from the leaflet by George Korson accompanying recording AAFS 76 B from the 
Archive of American Folk Song, Library of Congress. 
13 Franz Rickaby, Ballads and Songs of the Shanty-Boy (Cambridge, 1926), p. 166. 
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The following lines from ‘“‘The Loss of the Albion,” though somewhat redun- 
dant, have the poignancy which Professor Gerould says is usually wanting, 
as well as a measure of dignity: 


Our noble captain he was lost, 
And many a seaman bold, 

And many a gallant life was lost, 
And many a heart made cold. 


To understand the spirit of native balladry one must realize that expressions 
of sympathy and grief are not merely conventions of the ballad composers but 
accurately mirror the feelings of both singers and listeners. The ballad singer 
accepts the authority of tradition and serves as the preserver and transmitter 
of a form of history. To him the ballad consists of a series of factual statements 
in narrative form. The event recounted may have happened—if it happened 
at all—long before the singer was born, but to him it is as fresh and worthy 
of attention as a dramatic news story in the morning paper. Vance Randolph 
and other collectors report that weeping is common during the singing of sad 
ballads and that singers sometimes interrupt themselves to comment on the 
story.!° Since American ballad authors have relied heavily on fact for their 
inspiration, the faith of the folk in the truth of the stories is largely justified. 
Thus the folk believe both in the spirit and in the substance of the ballads they 
sing, and they share vicariously in the events recounted. So it is that a miner, 
seventy-five years after the event, will sing ““The Avondale Disaster’’ with 
tears in his voice,!* or an old sailor will wipe his eyes after a rendition of ‘‘The 
Loss of the Albion,’’!” though the ship had gone down a century before. Past 
and present merge in a ballad singer’s mind. 

Much of the tenderness of American balladry may be traced to the strong 
religious feeling of the folk, who seem to have an unshakable faith in the 
nearness of God. For instance, the shanty-boy who is about to die in “Harry 
Dunn” thinks not only of himself: 


“Oh, come right now. I’m dying; 
My hour will soon be near. 
May the Lord in his good mercy 
Look upon my parents dear.’”!8 


And the Negro bad man, John Hardy, shows signs of repentance as he nears 
the gallows: 


4 Harold W. Thompson, Body, Boots and Britches (Philadelphia, 1940), p. 206. 

See for example Randolph, op. cit., I, 34-35; Gardner and Chickering, op. cit., p. 13; 
and Charles J. Finger, Frontier Ballads (New York, 1927), pp. 65-71. 
16 Recording AAFS 76 B from the Archive of American Folk Song, Library of Congress. 
1” Thompson, loc. cit. 
8 Earl C. Beck, Songs of the Michigan Lumberjacks (Ann Arbor, 1941), p. 162. 
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John Harty was standing in his cell, 
With the tears running down each eye; 
“I’ve been the death of many a poor man, 

And now I’m ready to die, 
O Lord, I’m ready to die.’”?® 


For a woman who has been poisoned by her husband, Henry Green’s wife 
sounds painfully sentimental, but at least she is well endowed with Christian 
charity: 
“Since I am on my bed of death and know that I must die, 
I know I am going to my God, the truth I will not deny; 
I know that Henery poisoned me; dear brother, for him send, 
For I do love him now as well as when he was my friend.””?° 


This may be contrasted with ‘‘Edward” (Child No. 13) in which the youth 
offers his mother ‘‘the curse of hell’’ for her bad counsel*#* and with ‘Lord 
Randall’ (Child No. 12) in which the murderous fiancée is bequeathed “a 
rope for to hang her on.’’” Henry Green is not at all moved by his wife’s display 
of affection, but the typical ballad murderer who appears on the scene suffers 
greatly from remorse. In a ballad full of religious allusions, Frankie Silvers, 
just before her execution, speaks with horror of her husband’s murder, for which 
she expects to dwell forever in hell. In ‘‘McAfee’s Confession”’ another 
homicidal spouse grieves for his innocent victim and expresses the hope that 
her soul is with God.* 

As pathetic as any native ballad characters are the young men who die 
away from home at work on land or water. ‘‘The Jam on Gerry’s Rock”’ is 
but one of several ballads which tell of shanty-boys who are pounded to death 
in the fury of breaking log jams. When at first only young Monroe’s head is 
found, his fellows do not recoil in horror; instead, they lift it gently from the 
beach and comb down his raven hair. Later they bury him sadly beside the 
river which caused his death.2® And when Jimmie Judd’s body is recovered, 
the ungrammatical balladist is obviously sincere in his sorrow: 


’Twould break your heart with pity 
When they brought him out on shore 
For to see such lovely features 
Which the rocks had cut and tore.?¢ 


19“‘Tohn Harty,’”’ John A, Lomax and Alan Lomax, American Ballads and Folk Sengs 
(New York, 1934), p. 125. 

20 “Young Henry Green,” Gardner and Chickering, op. cit., p. 347. 

*1 Helen C. Sargent and George L. Kittredge, English and Scottish Popular Ballads (Cam- 
bridge, 1904), p. 26. 

2 Arthur P. Hudson, Folksongs of Mississippi (Chapel Hill, 1936), p. 69. 

% “Frances Silvers,” Mellinger E. Henry, Songs Sung in the Southern Appalachians (London, 
1934), pp. 48-50. 

% Mary O. Eddy, Ballads and Songs from Ohio (New York, 1939), p. 291. 

26 Fannie H. Eckstorm and Mary W. Smyth, Minstrelsy of Matne (Cambridge, 1927), 
pp. 87-89. 
26 “The Beau Shai River” (‘‘Jimmie Judd’’), Beck, op. cit., p. 145. 
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The balladists grieve, too, for the men who die in sawmill accidents: for Harry 
Bale, who had no parents to comfort him in his last hours,?’ and for John 
Singleton, whose body will be covered by the winter snows “With a mantle 
pure and lovely as the spirit that is gone’’.** They are saddened by the deaths 
of cowboys like Utah Carroll?® and Little Joe the Wrangler,®° who die in 
stampedes, and they bemoan the fate of young sailors lost in storms at sea.*! 
Of course the men who die in battle are honored in the ballads as elsewhere. 
Unfortunately the war songs too often consist of long-drawn-out and highly 
sentimental death scenes which suggest a Victorian melodrama rather than a 
battlefield. But occasionally a piece combines restraint with vigor of phrase: 


It lasted full nine hours before the battle was o’er, 

The like of dead and wounded I never saw before, 

Four of as noble rangers as ever roved the West 

Were buried by their comrades with arrows in their breast.” 


“The Battle of Shiloh Hill” seems born of first-hand experience. ‘The horrors 
of that battle did my soul with anguish fill,” says the balladist, who must have 
been there. His account of the two-day engagement recaptures the agony and 
confusion of war, and ends, as so many American ballads do, with a prayer for 
the souls of the dead: 


I’ll pray to God my Savior, consistent with his will, 
To save the souls of them brave men who fell on Shiloh’s hill.* 


Many further examples could be added to those given, but enough has been 
said to show that American balladry is characterized by a tender humanity 
toward all who are faced with tragedy. It is the natural product of a soft- 
hearted and charitably-minded people who respond generously with aid and 
sympathy wherever disaster strikes throughout the nation and throughout 
the world. In place of the kings and nobles of Child balladry we have victims 
who are poor and almost unknown, but the democratic folk will grieve and pray 
for them year after year in song. This is the spirit of almost all our balladry. 
No matter what region of the country produced them, the ballads will have 
meaning for all who appreciate the value of human life and know the meaning 
of human suffering. Native balladry may be rugged and colorful or common- 
place and sentimental; much of it may be inept, some even illiterate, but 
above all it shows compassion, neighborliness, and concern for other men’s 
misfortunes. 


University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


7 “Harry Bail” (‘Harry Bale”’), ibid., p. 174. 

*8 “John Singleton,” ibid., p. 174. 

* “Utah Carl” (“Utah Carroll”), Randolph, op. cit., II, 239-241. 

“Little Joe the Wrangler,” ibid., pp. 234-236. 

4 Several such ballads are printed in Eckstorm and Smyth, op. cit., pp. 286-300. 
“The Texas Rangers,’’ Randolph, op. cit., II, 173. 

% Ibid., p. 273. 
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Jo STAFFORD PRIZE IN AMERICAN FOLKLORE 


The Jo Stafford Prize in American Folklore for 1951 is open to bona fide 
students, undergraduate or graduate, enrolled in American universities at any 
time during the calendar year. The first prize of $125 will be awarded to the stu- 
dent presenting the best treatise on American folklore, written up in publishable 
form, and submitted as a piece of original research. The second prize is $75, and 
the third $50. Theses and dissertations meeting the above requirements are 
eligible for consideration. Every manuscript must be accompanied by a letter 
setting forth when, where, and how the material was collected, together with a 
listing of the scholarly assistance—suggestions, bibliographical information, 
etc., etc.—supplied by others. Manuscripts must be typewritten on good quality 
paper, double-spaced. Winning entries become the property of the American 
Folklore Society; other manuscripts will be returned only if postage is in- 
cluded. Manuscripts must be in the hands of Professor Samuel P. Bayard, 
chairman of the committee selected to judge the contest, Pennsylvania State 
College, State College, Pennsylvania, on or before January 15, 1952. 
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AYMARA BIOLOGICALS AND 
OTHER MEDICINES 


By WEsTOoN LA BARRE 


ERB “SIMPLES” IN THE MATERIA MEDICA of preliterate tribes 
are a commonplace. But while medicines of botanical origin have 
been frequently reported, “biologicals” or those of animal origin are 

perhaps not quite so often met with in the literature. The Aymara Indians of 
the Lake Titicaca plateau! have an enormous materia medica or pharmacopoeia, 
mostly derived from plants; these data have been reported elsewhere.? The 
present paper is confined to the reporting of Aymara medicines of animal origin 
primarily, with additional ones of mineral origin. A study of Aymara medicine 
and medical practitioners may be found elsewhere.* 

Amniotic fluid (human), or ‘‘agua de placenta,’’ is used by the Aymara to 
wash a child who is suffering from “‘ictericia,’’ a kidney or gall bladder disease 
accompanied by skin eruptions. Preferably the fluid from the child’s own 
mother is employed, but that of another recently parturient woman may be 
substituted. 

Bezoar stones are called kiku throughout the former Inca Empire. The 
Aymara obtain them from the stomachs of the Andean deer, Cervus antisiensus 
D’Orbigny, called taraku‘ in their language. Métraux (p. 90) says that ‘‘pulver- 
ized bezoar stones are administered to persons who have been frightened and 
whose souls have fled.” 

Blood from various animals is widely used in the Aymara pharmacopoeia. 
The blood of the piéitanka, a small sparrow-like bird, is drunk to keep sickness 
at a distance; this bird is believed to be able to see far into the distance, and 
to be able to prophesy future events. Lizard blood is drunk to obtain good 
eyesight. The blood of a chicken, especially that of a black one, is regarded as 
helpful in curing pneumonia. Fresh pig blood is used to anoint the face of a 
person spotted with jaundice; pig blood also is rubbed on the skin affected with 
Rakali (severe chapping, in which the “hands and feet split open from the 


1 The fieldwork for the present study was made while the writer was a Sterling Fellow of 
Yale University, and to this institution appreciation is expressed. 

2 ““Materia Medica of the Aymara Indians of the Lake Titicaca Plateau,” a paper contained 
in aspecial number of Chronica Botanica on the ethnobotany of South America, to be published. 
Other related ethnobotanical papers by the present author are “‘Potato Taxonomy among the 
Aymara Indians of Bolivia,’’ Acta Americana, § (1947), 83-103, and “Folk Medicines and Folk 
Science,’’ JA F, §§ (1942), 197-203. 

§“The Aymara Indians of the Lake Titicaca Plateau, Bolivia,’ Memoir 68, American 
Anthropological Association (Vol. 50, No. 1, Pt. 2 American Anthropologist), January 1948, 
Pp. 211-227. 

‘The phonetic key for Aymara pronunciation is contained on page 8 of the reference cited 
in footnote 3. 
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cold”). The fresh blood of a yungas bat is taken to cure epilepsy, and when this 
is not obtainable, they grind up the dried bat (€#it) itself. The blood of the 
condor, kunturi, and that of a monkey, matiku or Rustju, is drunk to rejuvenate 
oneself; the Aymara regard the condor as a vigorous and strong bird, full of 
endurance. The blood of the gamage, or altiplano fox, is believed to be good for 
tertian fever (Euhéu). 

Bull gall, waka muja, is used to cure wounds and other hurts. 

A species of Cecinus (Lacosomidae), a lepidopterous insect, is used to pre- 
vent children from falling sick; the coccoon is sewed to their clothing for 
this purpose (Métraux, p. 90). 

Condor flesh, Sarcorhampus gryphus (Canthartidae), is eaten ‘‘for strength.” 
One informant stated that the condor “‘has various kinds of flesh,’’ because it 
eats all kinds of animals. ‘‘The flesh of this bird (kunturi] is esteemed as a sort 
of universal remedy; and the fat is especially recommended in rheumatism 
and diseases of the joints’’ (Forbes, p. 281). 

Cow horns, when burnt, are good “‘para el aire’’ if the smoke is snuffed up 
the nostrils. Nordenskidld (p. 168) says that deer horns, mixed with sulphur, 
are good to rub on the face ‘‘para el aire.”> Markham (p. 186) also mentions 
a medicinal substance ‘‘Huacra-huacra (a horn?).”” The smoke of a burning 
cow horn is blown into the eyes to cure uncontrollable tic-like winking of the 
eyes. 

A dog is slaughtered, split and drawn, and the entire body used as a poultice 
on a person suffering from insanity; the evil spirit causing the insanity will be 
lured into this alternative body, that of the dog, which can then be thrown 
away. Forbes (p. 286) notes that “‘Anocara . . . the hair of the dog, when burnt, 
and its ashes rubbed into the wound, is said to cure the bite of the dog.” 

The dragonfly, ‘‘livélula’’ or Zexwiriri, is put alive under the hat to cure 
a headache. It is also sometimes placed on the tongue of an infant, for the 
bite of the dragonfly will make it talk early. 

The skin from the inside of an egg is placed over a cut to protect and heal it. 

Feces of various animals are used medicinally by the Aymara. Pig feces, 
toasted and mixed with wine, are taken to cure congestion of the lungs. Fresh 
pig feces smeared on the face are thought to cure neuralgia and toothache. Cat 
feces are an ingredient in a concoction used to cure spasmodic belching; the 
mixture contains one-half litre of dried cat feces, five pieces of llama dung, 
the stems, leaves and flowers of the manzanilla (Matricaria Chamomilla Lin- 
naeus, of the Compositae), a piece of unsalted pig fat, and a handful of cornsilk. 

A yellow fish of Lake Titicaca called failwa gafiu, is supposed to be ‘‘good 
for headache.” 

Frog claws are considered a cure for toothache. The belly of a live frog, 
cut open and applied as a cataplasm, is employed in the cure of cases of 
erysipelas. 

5 “According to the statements of a number of Bolivians and Peruvians ‘el aire’ appeared 
to be the equivalent of a partial apoplexy. They said that the face was twisted ‘para el aire’ 


in a certain fashion. Nevertheless, I never really came to understand the meaning of ‘para el 
aire’.” (Nordenskidld, Joc. cit.). Compare Gillin on ‘‘magical fright.” 
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“Quellhua, a species of white gull, common around Lake Titicaca, the heart 
of which is used for bringing away the afterbirth,” is another Aymara remedy, 
according to Forbes (p. 281). 

The honey of wild bees of the cold regions of the altiplano is poor, and 
soon crystallizes in the cold and dryness, and the beeswax is black, while the 
honey from the temperate yungas is clear, white, and very sweet. The Indians 
value it highly, not only for eating, but also in medicines. Compare Markham 
(Vol. 2, p. 395). 

“Sebo de unturucu” is the fat of the were-jaguar, that is, a man who has 
become a jaguar through metempsychosis. It is rubbed as an ointment on sore 
parts. The distribution of this native medicine is extensive in South America; 
Nordenskiéld (p. 169) states that it occurs in the Calcachic valleys in Argentina, 
and the Chiritmanos sell it for use against the pains of childbirth. 

“Lacatu” are insect larvae, ground in a mortar and infused to make a 
remedy for chest ailments (Nordenskidld, p. 167). 

Lizards are eaten to obtain good eyesight. If the eyesight is failing from 
age or disease, the individual drinks the wine in which a dead lizard has been 
soaked for some time previously. 

The llama fetus is usually meant by the Aymara term suju, though it is 
also applied to the fetus of the pig or the sheep. The Aymara keep and sell 
many of these for medical and magical purposes. The suJu of a pig is good to 
drive demons away; it is used with “‘dulces” and colored wools in a ceremony 
intended to drive the demon from a person who is sick or crazy. In Sicasica, 
Loayza, parts of Pacajes and Omasuyos (and perhaps elsewhere), the Aymara 
use the suJu of the llama to put beneath the house foundations, for they say 
oragerux waxtanau, “‘it is necessary to make sacrifice to the Earth.” 

‘Women’s milk is used as a lotion in cases of injuries to the eyes,’”’ according 
to a statement of Forbes (p. 286). 

Small mollusks, ‘‘chinichuru,’”’ are indicated as ‘‘an efficacious remedy for 
persons who have been frightened or whose souls have fled” (Métraux, p. 90). 

Mouse spittle is regarded as one of the possible causes of goitre, mumps, 
or lymphatic swellings under the corner of the patient’s chin; when the Aymara 
doctor so diagnoses the cause, they kill a mouse, split it open, and place it 
fresh on the site of the swelling in order to cure it. (The Aymara have a 
probably more efficacious cure for goitre in the seaweed they obtain from the 
Pacific coast.) 

Owl feathers are put in their hats by the Aymara to protect themselves 
from rifle bullets. 

Pig fat, unsalted, is an ingredient in a compound medicine to cure spasmodic 
belching. The use of pig feces has been noted above. 

Rabbit- and fish-oil (from the sué fish) is rubbed on the skin to aid the 
removal of a splinter or a thorn. 

Saliva, tusungea, is used in massaging painful parts of the body. The Aymara 
spits in his hand and rubs the sore place; one often observes them rubbing 
the neck in this manner. Saliva is better yet when mixed with coca. It is 
thought to be best and strongest in the morning, after the fast of the night. 
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Massage (gagofia) with saliva is employed in the cure of taixata, a supposititious 
Aymara ailment coming, they believe, from the organs “‘being out of place.” 
They have a legend that Jesus Christ and Mary travelled at one time over the 
altiplano, and wherever they spat, tiny-flowered sweet-smelling plants sprang 
up: mamitusungea or ‘mother’s spittle” are white, and ati tusungea, ‘father’s 
[or master’s] spittle,” which are colored. In Copacabana (only), the second js 
called pasangala, “popcorn.’”” The Aymara say that those with tuberculosis 
must spit a great deal in order to be cured. 

The scarab, pakantaya, is a cause of madness, when used in witchcraft. 
If an Aymara becomes insane, they say pankatayumantayataina, ‘‘[someone] 
has given him a scarab to drink.’’ According to Bertonio (Vol. 2, p. 161), the 
use of an insect as an aphrodisiac appears aboriginal among the Aymara: 
“‘Hukhi, vel Huacanqui: Tienen ententido los indios que es vna mosca verde, 
y que sale de vnas piedras raspandolas, y que atraen mugeres con ellas, Es 
grande supersticion.’”’ An Italian Jesuit, Bertonio may have been ignorant 
of the “Spanish fly,’’ but it seems more probable that the Aymara “hukhi” 
was some other coleopterous insect than the European Cantharis. The present 
use of a scarab in black magic lends countenance to the latter opinion; indeed, 
the Aymara employ a number of insects in magic and medicine. 

The flesh of the afiatuya, the crop-destroying, nocturnal skunk, is eaten for 
“‘paludismo” or yungas fever. Compare Bertonio (Vol. 2, p. 21) on ‘‘Anathaa,” 
which he quaintly describes as a “‘zorrilla de mal olor derramando la orina con 
la cola.’”’ Forbes (p. 286) gives another medicinal use for ‘‘Afiatuya, the skunk; 
the heart of this animal, taken internally, is used under the impression that 
it assists labor.’’ Several informants told me that the skunk goes around 
at night surrounded by a strange phosphorescent glow like fire. 

The eating of a snake or asiru, will restore failing sexual vigor in the male, 
say the Aymara. Snake oil, asiru liki, is eaten for kidney diseases. 

The sparrow, picitanka, is a small altiplano bird, whose rich flesh is given 
to the sick or rachitic to eat. 

Dried starfish, called gota warawara, ‘‘sea [or lake] stars,” are brought from 
the Pacific coast. One variety, which is stick-like and slender, is considered 
“male,” while another, ‘‘female’”’ is rayed. They are used medicinally “‘para 
el aire” and for the treatment of headaches. Compare Nordenskidld (p. 168). 

Toucan: “‘the tongue of this bird is considered so good a remedy against 
heart-disease that the Indians pay as much as five shillings for the tongue alone” 
(Forbes, p. 286). 

The urine of the cow, or that of a black she-burro, is taken to cure jaundice. 
The urine of the skunk is thought to blind human beings. Human urine has 
many medicinal uses among the Aymara. Newborn babies are given spoonfuls 
of human urine (especially that of young children) until the milk appears 
in the mother. Fermented human urine, famata, is also widely used. Every 
house has its yuru (famatutu or famat wakula) or pottery jar for saving urine; 
compare Bertonio (Vol. 2, p. 81) ‘Chillami: Orinal como bacinilla o mate.” 
When a person gets the mange, they say that he is oragen katxata, ‘‘caught or 
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fished by the earth”; washing with éamazia or ‘‘orina podrida”’ is one of the best 
cures for this disease. For this term, compare Bertonio (Vol. 2, p. 238) 
“Ttamatayacca: Orines podridos.’’ Aymara women wash their hair in fer- 
mented urine, as it is said to kill fleas, Jafanaka, in the hair, as well as to “‘cut” 
the grease because of the ammonia in it; very dirty and greasy clothes are also 
sometimes washed in famata. When a person has a fever, he is washed all over 
with fermented human urine; Garcilaso (bk. ii, ch. XXIV) says that when a 
suckling was feverish, it was washed in urine in the morning, and if they could 
obtain some of the child’s own urine, it was given to it to drink. As has already 
been mentioned, urine is also mixed with other substances, notably with the 
viscous pounded mass of the berries of some of the American mistletoes 
(Phoradendron spp., Loranthaceae) as an ointment. When a glandular or 
goitrous swelling is adjudged to have come from contact with the spittle of a 
frog, the place is washed with famata and salt. When a baby is sick, the 
miluéana ceremony may be performed by the yatiri (one type of Aymara 
medicine-man). A piece of miju or alum is put on the child’s chest and left 
there three or four hours until night. The yatiri then rubs the miJu all over the 
little patient’s body, after which he puts the stone into a large bowl of famaia. 
This is then covered with a JihJa or other woollen cloth and left for twenty 
minutes to half an hour. When the bowl is uncovered, the milu is seen to have 
swelled up like a sponge (from the chemical action), usually into figures which 
the yatiri is able to study for his diagnosis. Then he says: “This child was 
frightened at such-and-such a spring,” or “He will get well,” or ‘He will die.” 
When the augury is bad, he takes a knife, and cuts the spongy mass with 
appropriate exorcisms, makes a hole in the ground and buries it. This diagnostic 
technique is of course especially valuable for the ailments of children, who 
cannot be expected to verbalize about such abstruse matters with any fluency; 
the same technique, however, is also used in the case of adult ailments, when 
the cause of the disease baffles even the yatiri. Finally, urine has a therapeutic 
value in the apsuyasifia type of counter-witchcraft. In this the house of the 
sick man is carefully searched and sounded for hollow places with a weaving- 
batten, and when the place where the sickness is hiding is found, the éamakani 
or Camakiri (other kinds of Aymara medical practitioners) throws some of the 
sick man’s urine on it together with salt, and sometimes with other substances. 
The sickness then enters the urine and salt, which is then gathered up and 
thrown into a river, or burnt at a cross-roads, where the next unfortunate 
passerby will become the ‘“‘host”’ of the disease. Best of all is for the éamakani 
to obtain by stealth some of the urine of the rival witch who is causing the 
disease. The sick man is bathed in this urine, which is then thrown surrep- 
titiously outside the witch’s door. In this way the witchcraft-induced disease 
“comes home to roost,’’ where it belongs. 

The dried tongue of the woodpecker, ninanina, yegeyege or yarakaku, is 
good to put into an aching tooth. Compare Forbes’ (p. 286) “‘yaca-yaca.” The 
term ninanina (reduplicated “‘fire’’) is also applied to a red worm, and to a 
plant, the nettle Urtica magellanica Jussieu ex Poiret. 
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Aymara medicines of mineral origin are quickly considered. They are ag 
follows: 

Alabaster, carved into amulets, has an occasional prophylactic function 
in native medical theory. The best alabaster comes from Arque and Berenguela, 
Compare Métraux (p. 90): “‘The commonest good-luck pieces are fragments of 
alabaster cut into the shape of animals. The Indians keep these at their houses 
for good luck and so that their flocks may multiply. On the day of San Juan 
each one carries his good-luck piece to the church where they are blessed after 
Mass.”’ 

Alum, miju, is a white, frangible, crystalline mineral, apparently fairly 
pure. It is used as a mordant in dyeing, for divination, and in witchcraft, 
as ‘well as in native medicine. Bertonio (Vol. 2, p. 222) lists ‘‘Millu: Vn genero 
de salitre bueno para tefiir colorado, o azul o de otras colores, segii la que 
precede’’—obviously as a mordant. He also lists (Vol. 2, p. 227) “‘Mullo: 
piedra, o hueso colorado como coral con que hazen gargantillas; Y tambien 
vsam dellos hechizeros.’’ Nordenskiéld (p. 168) writes that “‘An Aymara of La 
Pax told me that the body is invigorated if one rubs the face with alum.” 
Métraux (p. 90) describes another therapeutic use: “To make a swelling go 
down, apply on the sore place a piece of alum wrapped in cotton. Burn this 
afterwards and throw it far away from the house.” 

Amulets are widely used by the Aymara in medicine and magic. The Colla- 
wayus of Charazani make amulets of a somewhat friable calcareous stone for 
which they charge exorbitant prices and which are extensively used in the 
Andean region, for example, as love charms. The tail of a wolf is used in the 
éejarar or “‘left-handed” ceremony with a reverse-twisted Ilama-wool thread, 
as an amulet to avoid bad luck. In the north of the Department of La Paz, 
on the day of his saint, a young Aymara puts on a bead necklace with a 
golgemunati (a little hand holding a Spanish real), and if a male a warmimunaé 
(that he may obtain a wife), or if a female a Catamunati (that she may obtain 
a husband); golge means ‘“‘money,” warmi ‘‘woman,” Caza “‘man,’’ and munati 
is derived from munafia, ‘‘to love,’’ that is, such an amulet causes the wearer 
to be beloved of money, a woman, or a man, as the case may be. The golge- 
munati is often a “‘piedra iman” or magnet to attract (metal) money; hence 
it is also called auxattir gala (from Sp. aguja, “needle,” “‘lift’’ and gala, ‘‘stone,” 
or “‘needle-lifting stone’). The Collawayus say that there are two kinds of 
magnet, male and female. The ‘female’ magnet has a smooth surface, the 
“male” is spiny and rough. The medicine-men both sell and use them them- 
selves. In the south of the altiplano around Sicasica a compound amulet or 
“‘bolsita” is placed around the neck of a child on a string. This may contain 
such articles as a small knife, rosary-beads, a small cross, a little salt, a small 
yellow chili, miju or alum, hawatikilu (a fruit pit), kifigulu (a root) a piece of 
afiil or blue stone, etc.—to protect the child from sickness, falls, hurts, wounds, 
and “‘bad luck”’ in general. While the child who wears one of these is sleeping, 
no garigari or antanéu (vampires or disease-producing demons) dare approach. 

A silicious clay or earth, pasa, is much eaten by the Aymara, especially 
with potatoes. The Achocalla region is one source of it; the color is variously 
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gray, yellow, or white. Chervin’s analysis of ‘‘pahsa” (p. 160) is as follows: 
water and loss 3.02, aluminium 3.2, sesquioxide of iron 1.8, calcium 1.62, 
magnesium .14, potassium .I1, sodium .08, chlorine .o1, sulphuric acid .04, 
carbonic and phosphoric acids (trace), silica 89.96 (mostly free silica or alu- 
minium silicate). The earth analyzed was not forameniferous or diatomaceous. 
Bertonio (Vol. 2, p. 357) lists ‘‘Tacu: Vna tierra colorada que es medicinal, 
beuiendola desleyda.”” Nordenskiéld (p. 167) notes a clay he calls ‘‘chacco”’ 
which is taken in infusion to cure inflammation of the chest. 

“Masa” and “mokoya,” according to Nordenskidld (p. 170) are mineral 
substances which are pulverized, boiled with water in a large pot, and used to 
wash a sick person who has been attacked “por el chullpa”’ (that is, by the 
spirits of the mummies which are placed in the above-ground tombs or chullpas 
dotting parts of the Titicaca plateau). ‘‘Hake-masa,” included in the list of 
this author as a mineral is, however, a plant: Aegiphila multiflora Ruiz et 
Pavon (Verbenaceae). 

“Mercury, principally made up into a species of blue ointment, is used 
in the treatment of syphilis both in man and in the alpaca . . . [I was] informed 
... that the Indians also purchased calomel largely for this purpose, and that 
they were never known to apply to medical men, but always, and apparently 
with success, cured the disease themselves,”’ according to Forbes (p. 286). 

Mica in various colors is used by the Aymara to protect themselves from 
being struck by lightning. Specimens I collected from natives include mica 
colored orange (gori limpi, “gold glass”), white (golge Jimpi, “silver glass’’), 
and black (Ziar Jimi, “black glass’’). I do not know that these are used other 
than interchangeably. 

“Ramo-ramo is a mineral used internally as an antidote against poisons; a 
sample, which I analyzed, was only a mixture of iron pyrites with quartz,” 
according to Forbes (p. 286). 

Salt, hayu, sodium chloride, is used with human urine in various counter- 
witchcraft procedures. Made into cakes in the shape of the puma or other 
animals, it was also used in ancient times, probably for similar magico-thera- 
peutic purposes. 

Soot is drunk in some parts of the altiplano with water and herbs as a 
remedy for colds and for minor aches and pains, as well as used externally for 
small hurts and sores. 

Sulphur, burned with deer horns, is good to rub on the face when one is 
attacked ‘“‘para el aire,” according to Nordenskidld (p. 168). 

Only the ultra-skeptical would insist that all Aymara remedies are uni- 
formly inefficacious. Of the plant medicines they use, some have come into 
our own pharmacopoeias, notably quinine for malaria, ephedrine for heart 
disease, and ipecacuana as an emetic and purgative. The use of seaweed is 
probably valuable in the treatment of goitre, and the mercury pomade of the 
Aymara for treatment of syphilis probably is of some assistance. But many 
more of their magical substances and medicines—like the spiral seedpod of 
Prosopis strombulifera (Lamarck) for wryneck, or various magnets to attract 
men, women or money—no doubt rest upon no other basis than sympathetic 
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magic. Nevertheless, the Aymara remain remarkable for the size and scope 
of their pharmacopoeia, and among their remedies perhaps a few more might 
prove, when tested, to be of some use. 


Duke University, 
Durham, North Carolina 
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WHAT THE PEOPLE ARE NOW SING- 
ING IN A RUSSIAN VILLAGE 


By Ivan A. LOPATIN 


sang long and beautiful folk songs the texts and music of which were 

serious, dignified, rich, and deep. Even the dancing and humorous 
divisions of such ‘‘classical’’ songs were long, stately, and modest, with the same 
marks of artistry and grace. At present these classical folk songs are known 
to the older generation only; the majority of the people, especially the Soviet 
youth, sing the so-called chastushka. Tens of thousands of new chastushkas 
have been created since the Revolution. 

The chastushka is a lyric genre which has become exceedingly popular 
among the working classes since the eighteen-seventies. In form the poem of the 
chastushka has either two or four rhyming lines; the subject consists of such 
events of personal life as love, jealousy, separation, unhappy love; various social 
and community happenings; things political—events, ideology, propaganda. 

The following are examples of the two-line chastushka: 


U: TO THE TIME OF THE 1917 REVOLUTION the Russian masses 


At the pond to dream is good, Xopowo crpayatT, y mpya, 
But it’s a long walk through the wood.! Jla Waneko xoquTh Ty. 

At the river I dream, my dove, Xopouio crpaylaTh y pewku, 
And hear again sweet words of love.? Caywatb MHJIOrO CIOBeuUKH. 
My lover kissed me, oh, Y senenoro kycroura 

By the shubbery green; Mena Muuibiii Wes0Bast. 

Since then an aching heart I know C roii nopsi Gout cepyeuro 


And the withered bush is no longer seen.2 WU Kycrouek Tor noBau. 


The features which distinguish the chastushka from other folk song genres 
are its frequently nonsensical character, its extreme brevity, and its sonorous 
rhythm for the sake of which two incongruous statements or situations are 
put together, as for example: 


1S. Bugoslavsky and I. Shitov, The Russian Folk Song (edited by M. Grinsberg, MUZGIZ, 
Moscow, 1926). This and other material quoted are in Russian. 

* Bugoslavsky and Shitov, op. cit. 

* Bugoslavsky and Shitov, op. cit. 
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IN THE VOLGA SWAM MY SERGE 













Andante 


Me se Yea ne-| Bow 2e 





Words and musik recorded 
by I. A. Lopatin 


In the Volga swam my Serge renowned; Muu Moti no Bonre nmaBas 
Cepema. 
The horrid creature, he went and drowned; Ytouys, napmmBsiit WEABOI, 
Well, what of that?# Hy, Tak 4To-me? 


YOU ARE MRS. BOBROV 


Andante 






Voice 


Secor 
dion 





4 Recorded by the author in the Transbaikal District. 
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Tl 6 dpu ka, 





fo dpet ge ja Emmys mpe pyr Nak Jo kpob, 





You are Mrs. Bobrov, I Mr. Bobrov 
Tomorrow is the holiday Pokrov.§ 


Our boys are smart 

But of reputation poor; 
The deuce take my cart 
And wheels all four.® 


On the window are blossoms two, 

A blue one and a white; 

Nobody knows of our romance true, 
Only my love and I tonight.’ 


From the heavens fell a star, 

A second higher rose; 

With my girl I strolled afar, 

And for a picture we stopped to pose. 


In Diyevo town the sand 

About is being flung; 

Olga onto Vasya’s hand 

A belt worth eighty kopeks hung.°® 
5 Ibid. 
8 Ibid. 


Words and musik recorded 
by I. A. Lopatin 


Ts1—Bo6puxa, a—Bo6pos. 
SaptTpa mpasqHuyer IToxpos. 


Xopomm Hamm pebata, 
ToubKo cylaBylikKa mI0xa. 
IIponayaii, Moa Tesrera, 
Bee uersipe Kosreca. 


Ha oKxomrke Ba WBeTOuUKa— 
Tony6ot na SenenpKnii. 

IIpo m1060Bb HUKTO He 3HaeT— 
TouIbKo A ja MHJIeHbKu. 


C ne6a spesqouka ynasa, 
Jipyra Bbime NoxHAIIACh. 
Ac muuéHpKuM noryama 
Vi wa KapTouke CHAJIACH. 


IIo JIuesckoii ZepesHe 
Paccnimasica mecokK. 
Tlogapuna Ona Bace 

B BoceMb rpuBeH MOACOK. 


™From Volga Folklore (compiled by V. M. Sidelnikov and V. Y. Krupyanskaya, 1937, 


and edited by Y. M. Sokolov). 
8 Ibid. 


*D. Zelenin, Songs of Village Youth (Vyatka, 1903), No. 108, p. 17. 
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Over the bridge are oak trees four, Uepes mocr uetsipe zy6a, 
Acorns on the tops not shedding; Ha sepxyuike aroyka. 

We must be patient two years more Jlo Maranunoii xenutTho6nt 
Before Matanya’s wedding.’® Octaetca [Ba royka. 

On the table a teapot is, Ha crouie-To uaiinnderk, 
The spout of it is blue; Topio rosy6oe. 

I still do not know how to kiss, He ymeto WeslopaTbca— 
For that I’m young 'tis true." Jleno Mosojoe. 


Some chastushkas, evidently the older ones, show the parallelism common to 
the old Russian folk song, a parallelism which may be classified as positive or 
negative, as for example: 


Flowerets all, wilt not, Bui He BCe, IBETOUKH, BAHBTE. 
Stay green, thou blade of grass; XOTb TH, TpaBka, 3eeHeit. 
People all, scold not; Busi He Bce MeHA pyraiite, 

My sweet, have pity when I pass.” XoTb TH, MHJIbI, MORaTeil. 


Parallelism, however, is not characteristic of most chastushkas. This genre 
has its own poetics, phraseology, and aesthetics, all quite different from those 
of the typically ‘‘classical’’ lyric folk song. While the old folk song is romantic 
the chastushka is realistic, being often cynical or mocking with the purpose of 
ridicule, derision, sarcasm, or satire. 

Like its literary counterpart the musical form of the chastushka is simple, 
brief, and concise. There are two types of melody, one accommodated to the 
two-line and the other to the four-line chastushka. The first melody is com- 
monly called the ‘‘passion’’ while the other is the chastushka proper. The 
“‘passion,”” exclusively a love song melody, is distributed in south central 
Russia and in the Valley of the Volga. The rhythm of the chastushka proper 
is generally rapid, that of the “‘passion” slow. In each geographical area there 
are commonly a few standard melodies, new chastushkas appearing in countless 
variations of individual singers on the same musical theme. However new 
variants of chastushka melodies or even entirely new melodies may be invented. 
In such a case, as E. Gippius writes, ‘‘the new melody usually originates as the 
result of an individual improvisation after which it becomes the object of mass 
artistic consumption.’ From the musical point of view the chastushka may 
have a twofold classification: that of the peasant and that of the worker. 
The peasant chastushka is evidently older, richer in melody, and with a less 
accelerated rhythm. At the beginning of the present century the peasant chas- 
tushka was sung in parts by a male choir, occasionally by a mixed choir. I 
heard such performances to the accompaniment of the accordion or the 
balalaika in Transbaikalia between 1900 and 1904. Many observers witnessed 


0 FE. I. Eleonskaya, Collection of Great Russian Chastushkas (Moscow, 1914), No. 5338. 
11 Eleonskaya, op. cit. No. 11. 

21, Sheptaev, The Soviet Chastushka. 

% Y, S. and E. Gippius, ‘‘The Chastushka” (Grand Soviet Encyclopedia), LXI, 92-94. 
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the same at an earlier date in various parts of European Russia. Today 
however chastushkas are usually, if not exclusively, performed solo to the 
accompaniment of the accordion, the balalaika, or the mandolin. 

Some chastushkas have an exceedingly wide distribution, many being known 
from the Baltic to the Pacific. Others appear to be local, confined to a single 
province, county, or town. 

The chastushka is not an exclusively Russian genre. Similar songs are widely 
distributed among many civilized as well as primitive peoples. Thus the Irish- 
English limerick bears a close resemblance to the chastushka. Even closer is 
the German Schnaderhiipfel which is especially common in the mountainous 
districts of Bavaria, Austria, and Switzerland. Also similar to the chastushka 
are the Spanish soleares and coplas. 

A. Pogodin™ and later A. Florensky" discovered parallels to the chastushka 
among many both civilized and primitive peoples. Thus Florensky came upon 
Bantam and Malay ditties similar to the chastushka. The Chinese shi-king 
and the Japanese tanka also are very much like the chastushka. 

On the basis of these facts Y. M. Sokolov comes to the conclusion that the 
very primitiveness of the chastushka form prompts the supposition that the 
chastushka is a kind of folk poetry common to all the peoples of the world.'* 

I believe, however, that in spite of a formal similarity the chastushka differs 
considerably from the monostrophic songs of the other peoples mentioned 
above; while these short songs differ from the long songs of the same nationality 
in brevity alone the chastushka is dissimilar from the old classical Russian 
folk song in spirit. The earmarks of the chastushka are realism, skepticism, 
cynicism, and revolutionary character, while those of the classical Russian 
folk song are idealism, romanticism, and patriarchy, the chief difference there- 
fore being ideological rather than formal. That is why the older generation 
has looked down upon the chastushka from the time of its first appearance. 
If we designate the old Russian folk song as classical we may designate the 
chastushka as anti-classical. 

Nevertheless, the similarity in poetic structure between the German Schna- 
derhiipfel and the Russian chastushka is so striking that it deserves our 
special attention. Thus, like the parallelism in the chastushka, ‘‘the most 
striking pattern of Schnaderhiipfel is an introductory nature scene of two 
lines . .. familiarly known as Natureingang.’!”7 Closely resembling it is the 
device in Schnaderhiipfel of taking a picture from life, the so-called Lebensbild 
which also is quite common in the Russian chastushka. As in the latter ‘‘the 
proverb serves often as a picturesque vehicle of introduction’’!* lending didac- 
tical character both to the German as well as to the Russian monostrophic 


“ From the Review by A. Pogodin of D. Zelenin’s New Movements in Folk Poetry (Russkaya 
Shkola, 1902), Nos. 5 and 6, p. 13. 

16 A. Florensky, Collection of Chastushkas from Kostroma Province, Nerehta County (Kostroma, 
1910). 

16 Y. M. Sokolov, “The Chastushka” (Literary Encyclopedia. Moscow, 1925), III. 

1 Wayland D. Hand, The Schnaderhipfel: An Alpine Folk Lyric. The University of Chicago 
Private Edition, Distributed by The University of Chicago Libraries, Chicago, 1936, p. 10. 

18 Tbid., p. 21. 
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folk lyric. Incongruity (Ungereimtheit) ‘‘between the nature introduction and an 
the following verses . . . is a characteristic hallmark of the Schnaderhiipfel’™ bet 
as well as of the Russian chastushka. “It is a hankering for rime rather than exp 
for the demands of reason, and much less for those of poetry, that suggests anc 
the conclusion.’’?° ; 
Both the Chastushka and the Schnaderhiipfel are characterized by the fact fac 
that being composed and sung, for the most part, by youth they are “pre. che 
dominately happy in tone.’’! ‘‘Love is the burden of a great bulk of Schnader. pee 
hiipfel’’” and of the chastushka as well. Even many details and aspects of love its 
are remarkably similar: the fondness for a rehearsing of the attributes of the fol 
sweetheart, ‘recitation of things uncomplimentary, even belaboring, with good wo 
humor, a physical deformity,’’* bitter invective against the fickle sweetheart, wi 
unmarried relationships, amatory exploits and ars amatoria in general, anxiety tic 
about pregnancy, accusation of infidelity, etc. Other subject matter common of 
both to the Chastushka and the Schnaderhiipfel are “courage in the fight and sa 

scuffle as a coveted virtue . . . drinking with its attendant squandering of 
money . . . the vicissitudes of gambling™ . . . moral offenses of the clergy.” co 

It is interesting to note that the Russian Scholar Simakov came across a 
German Schnaderhiipfel coinciding in form and content almost line for line in 
with a Russian chastushka. Here are both songs: pe 
IIpunetena nTH4Ka ¢ BOE; Kommt ein Vogel geflogen; A 
Cena Ha HOry MOW; Setzt sich nieder auf mein Fuss; T 
IIpunecsa MHe salMcouky Hat ein Zettel im Schnabel N 
Or Toro, Koro m6. Und vom Liebchen ein Gruss. I 
(Translation from the Russian) : 
A bird flew from the blue v 
And perched at my feet; I 

She brought me a note 

From the one I adore. ; 
The German song was published in 1912 and its Russian counterpart was 

published by D. K. Zelenin in 1905.2 The idiosyncrasy here is such that it 
refutes the supposition of any independent parallel invention and suggests 
diffusion from one center—but from where? Since the Schnaderhiipfel in general ; 
| 


is of earlier origin than the Russian Chastushka it seems logical to suppose that 
the direction of the diffusion was from the West to the East; in other words 
the Russian chastushka given above is evidently a very close translation of 


% Ibid., pp. 15-16. 

*” Tbid., p. 16. | 

1 Tbid., p. 31. 

% Tbid., p. 31. 

% Tbid., p. 32. 

% Ibid., p. 43. 

%6 Tbid., p. 35. 

26 D. K. Zelenin, Collection of Chastushkas from Novgorod Province, No. 390, Etnograficheskoe 
Obozrenie, 1905, Nos. 2-3. 
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an original German Schnaderhiipfel. If this be true then all of the similarities 
between the Chastushka and the Schnaderhiipfel discussed above may be 
explained by the cultural influences emanating from the Alpine area of Germany 
and Austria. 

The chastushka reflects the social class from which it originated: peasant, 
factory worker, sailor, soldier, etc. The chastushka of each has its own peculiar 
character, differing considerably from that of any other social class. Thus the 
peasant chastushka with its parallelism, frequent epithet, rounded form, and 
its rather slow musical tempo is reminiscent of the old folk song, even of the 
folk ritual song; it is also more musical than the other chastushkas. The factory- 
worker chastushka is revolutionary, anti-religious, often contemptuous and 
wrathful in character, with a minimum of music, thus reflecting its revolu- 
tionary ideology. Between these two extremes may be placed the chastushka 
of the sailor and that of the soldier, its nonsensical character being an especially 
salient feature. 

According to content chastushkas may be classified into love chastushkas; 
comic, political, and didactical chastushkas; and proverbs. 

Although most chastushkas are realistic, non-romantic, and often cynical 
in nature, still some are classified as love chastushkas. Here belong the so-called 
passions: 


Above the sedge circles a hawk, Bsérca coKosl Hay ocoKoii, 

The sedge is over the water; A ocoka Hay, BOnO;. 

My friend far away has decided to walk, Yueten Moi Wpyr WaséKo, 

I am left like an orphan daughter.”” SL ocrasiacb cupoToii. 

The raspberry in the garden grew, Pacupeia B Cazly MaJimHa, 

It shed its fragrance there; Tlomsm mo cany Wyxu. 

When at dawn the cocks crew Ms ¢ MuyiéHkoM paccTaBaJncn, 
I parted from my dear.?® Kak mponejm neryxu. 

The tractor driver is a fine lad, TpakTopuctT—xopommii mapeHus ; 
My heart is in a flutter; Cepaue GecnoKouTca. 

Tractor driver, it is sad Ax, HeJIb3A-JIM, TpaKTOPHCT, 
That words we do not utter.”® C sami 103HaKOMUTBCA. 

My head in circles goes in vain, Tou1oBa MOA Kpy2KUTCA; 

The doctor I will call; Iloitigy K WOKTOpy We4uTECA; 
When he asks: ‘Where is the pain?” Jloxtop cnpocut: ‘Wem 6ompbHa?’’ 
I will say: ‘Seven men, I love them all.’*® —Cemepsix s10610 of,Ha.— 

For my friend I sewed a pouch, [lusia Musiomy KuceT ; 

It turned out a mitten; Bammsia pykaBulla ; 

My friend praised me on the couch, Mensa MuJIbIii NOxBaJIMI : 

“A fine seamstress, kitten.’”*! “Uro 3a MacTepuia.’’ 


7 Bugoslavsky and Shitov, op. cit. 

8 Sokolov, op. cit. 

® Kolhoz Chastushkas (a Kuybyshev Province publication, Moscow-Kuybyshev, 1935), 
P. 77. 

® Sokolov, op. cit. 

" Ibid, 
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The political chastushka originated during the revolutionary movement of 
1905, becoming highly developed then and during the 1917 Revolution and the 
subsequent Civil War. Here we find both revolutionary and counter-revoly- 
tionary ideologies which in their turn are subdivided into numerous and various 
shades. The political parties found it advantageous to utilize the chastushka 
in their political struggles. It was a convenient vehicle for the spreading of 
propaganda and for criticizing and mocking political enemies. In the chastushka 
various stages of the Revolution are reflected, such as the Five-Year Plan 
and the attitude of the people towards it: 


The Five-Year Plan is not a twig, Ilarusierouka—He BeTOUKA: 
It must not broken be; Hesinsaé ee CIOMATh; 

For the Five-Year Plan both little and big Mut 3a sty naTuseTouKy 
Are ready to fight, you see.™ ToroBsI BOeBaTb. 


In the chastushka which follows, a change of heart on the part of a girl has 
occurred due to the fact that her friend has been deprived of the vote: 


He xogu Th, MHJIbIi, aT, 

V1 ue pau TH porkb 00 Kou0cy: 
He noiiny c robot rynats: 
Ts JmmmeHHEI royocy. 


Do not come to reap, my lad, 

Not to pull the rye is just too bad; 
You have seen me for the last 
Since a vote you cannot cast.* 


A girl warns a non-Communist suitor, identifying her political affiliation 
as follows: 


O, apple, 3, a6n04KO, 

Pineapple, AnanacHoe, 

With me, bourgois, do not walk, He xogu 3a MHOii, Gypxyii: 
I am red in all my talk.™ SI Bea Kpacnas. 


Another girl reveals her pride in being a part of the Red Army as follows: 


At the Kolhoz Bureau, on my life, 
There is a bench that’s new; 

Do not call me just a soldier’s wife, 
I’m a Red Soldier’s wife to you.*® 


Y nmpapienua Kosrxo3a 
Hosas cKameeuka. 

He 30BH MeHA comtaTKoi : 
SI—xpacHoapMeeyKa. 


Here an emancipated girl emphasizes the new status of women in Soviet 
Society: 


He myn, seenbiii Gop, 
He kauaii BepmmmHoW: 

Hine HOBbIii pasroBop 
JKeHUIMHEI C MYK4UHHON. 


Green forests, do not creak; 
Treetops, do not shake; 
Now when men speak 
Women do not quake.** 


% Kolhoz Chastushkas, etc., op. cit., p. 15, quoted from Soviet Folklore, p. 280. 

33 Gippius, op. cit., p. 93. 

* Simakov, Korotushkas (Moscow, 1927), quoted from Soviet Folklore, op. cit., p. 277. 
35 Soviet Folklore (1939), p. 276. 

86 Karnauhova, Chastushkas of the Kolhoz Village (1937), p. 83. 
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Again, the equality of the sexes is expressed as follows: 







PaHbmle *KeHU[MHEI y Hac 
B yroouek 2Kasca, 

A Tonepb mpasa JIA Bcex 
Papunie ocTasinca. 


Our women in days of yore 
In the corner sat like mice; 
Now for them there’s no such bore; 
Equal rights are very nice.*’ 












In a family dispute a woman argues thus: 






He pa6a te6e skeHa: 

He mMamm pykKamu; 
Hsinve xeumiMHa paBHa 
Ilepeq My2kuKamu. 


A wife is not a slave, 

Things are equal now, 

With your arms don’t wave, 
Now a man must bow.*8 







This is characteristic of a Communist: 








Kommyuucta nom06uTs, 
Hayo u3MeHUTECA: 

Kpect, nemouKy He HOCHTB, 
Bory He MoumrTsca. 


The changes may mean pain 
A Communist to love; 

Not to wear a cross and chain 
Nor pray to God above.*® 

















Many chastushkas are in the form of proverbs, such as 





Xoponlo TpaBy KOCHTE, 
Koropaa seénaa; 
Xoponmio musky m06uTs, 
Koropas cmupénnaa. 





It is good to cut the grass 

When it is green and tender; 

It is good to love a lass 

When she is gentle and slender. 










From the above it may be seen that the chastushka has social and historical 
significance. Chastushkas are ‘‘important documents which no future historian 
of this epoch can do without,”’ writes Yuri Sokolov . . . ‘“‘there is undoubtedly 
a direct and vital connection between the chastushka and the actual life and 
frame of mind of a community. These songs relate the troubles of the First 
World War, the Revolution, the Civil War, the frightful, sometimes tragi- 
comical, scenes from the era of economic collapse . . . the gradual economic 
reconstruction, and social and family changes. It is interesting to distinguish 
in such reflections of chastushkas the voices of various social groups which are 
frequently contradictory. There are exclusively rural chastushkas, antagonistic 
towards the city, and vice versa. There are such special types of chastushka as 
the kulak, the poor peasant, the revolutionary, the counter-revolutionary, 
the religious, and the anti-religious.’’! 













” Folklore of the Gorky Region (Recorded by N. A. Usov in 1937. Gorky Region Publishing 
Office, 1940), p. 29. 

*® Red Tataria (Kazan, 1937), quoted from Soviet Folklore (1939), p. 283. 

* “The Chastushka” (Grand Soviet Encyclopedia), LXI, 92-94. 

“ D. Zelenin, op. cit., No. 2. 

“Yuri Sokolov, “Problems for Immediate Study in Russian Folklore,” Khudoshestueny 
Folklore (Moscow, 1926). 
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I do not agree with Sokolov that there is such a thing as a religious chastushka 
since the chastushka is purely anti-religious in character. 

The history of the collection of the chastushka and research along that line 
is quite interesting. Perhaps the first scholar to note the appearance of the 
chastushka was V. Alexandrov® in 1864. Then the well-known historian N, I, 
Kostomarov wrote an article about the new genre.“ In 1880 V. O. Mikhnevich 
called it a “corruption of the folk song creation.” S. M. Ponomarev in 1887 
noted the appearance of the chastushka in the Ural Provinces.*® However, these 
scholars had but a hazy idea of the new genre, even the name “‘chastushka” 
being unknown to them. They called it the “‘pripev,” or refrain, not dreaming 
of its future popular destiny. Professor A. A. Potebnya was the first to pay 
serious attention to the chastuahka but he, not comprehending its real nature, 
believed that “the short comic ditty is the embryo of a future long song or the 
fragment of a degenerated long song.’’*® 

The first collector to use the term ‘‘chastushka’’ and to begin to understand 
its nature was the well-known writer Gleb I. Uspensky. In his words, “here 
is a new literary form, something distinctly of itself and bearing in itself the 
elements of artistry.’’*” 

Some of the first investigators of the chastushka—Alexandrov, Kostomarov, 
Levov, and especially Mikhnevich—looked upon the chastushka as a degenera- 
tion of the ‘‘classical” folk song, attributing this deplorable phenomenon to the 
influence of the city with its factories. It was in the factories that the first 
recordings were made.‘ “‘The sudden development of the chastushka coincides 
in time and certainly is in connection with the increasing influence of city 
economics on the village in general and on its creative activity in particular.” 
Uspensky attributed the rise of the chastushka to the economic and social 
changes in the life of the Russian peasantry.*° 

Most of the early investigators, however, considered the chastushka a new 
form of folk literature brought to the village from the city factory where it 
originated. Other scholars believe it to be quite an old form. Thus the Acade- 
mician A. I. Sobolevsky found in records of the Russian folk song as far back 


“#'V. Alexandrov, ‘Amusement in the Vologda District,” Sovremennik (July, 1864). 

*N. I. Kostomarov, “Great Russian Song Poetry According to Recently Published Ma- 
terial,” Vestnik Evropy (1872), No. 6, p. 554. 

“V, O. Mikhnevich, ‘‘Perversion of the Folk Song Creation,” Istorichesky Vestnik (1880), 
Vol. 3, PP. 749-779. 

46S. M. Ponomarev, “What the Ural Province Sings,” Severny Vestnik (1887), Nos. 11 and 
12. 

46 A. A, Potebnya, Review of ‘‘A Collection of Folk Songs of Galitsky and Igorsky Russ” 
by Golovatsky. (Addenda Memoirs of the Russian Imperial Academy of Sciences, St. Peters- 
burg, 1872), Vol. 37., No. 4. 

47'V, Plemyannikova, ‘‘Gleb Uspensky’s Article on the Chastushka,” Khudojestvenny Folk- 
lore (ed. Y. M. Sokolov, 4 and 5, Moscow, 1929), pp. 160-171. 

48 Simakov, ‘A Few Words Concerning Village Pripevki-Chastushkas” (St. Petersburg, 
1913), Pp. 3. 

“ B. L. Rosenfeld, “On the Question of the Origin and Development of the Genre Chas- 
tushka,” Khudojestvenny Folklore (Moscow, 1929), 4 and 5, pp. 172-192. 

® Uspensky, quoted by Plemyannikova, ibid., p. 160. 
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as 1788 examples which might be classified as chastushkas.*' A. Balov noted 
refrains in old folk songs, especially in wedding songs, similar to the modern 
chastushka.* But I believe the chastushka originated from old folk dancing 
refrains and from jocular chants at wedding festivities, such as the song 
ridiculing the matchmaker in recent times. I consider the earlier records of 
the above authors not typical chastushkas but as earlier stages in the evolution 
of the chastushka. The chastushka proper developed during the last quarter 
of the nineteenth century when the social, economic, and political conditions 
in Russia were propitious for this genre of folk literature, the revolutionary 
movement in Russian society creating the conditions which gave rise to the 
chastushka. It appeared not long after the time when the nihilist D. I. Pisarev 
preached: ‘‘What can be destroyed must be destroyed; whatever withstands 
the blow will be of use; whatever falls to pieces is rubbish. At any rate plunder 
far and wide; there will not and cannot be any harm in that.” The Anarchists 
M. A. Bakunin and P. N. Tkachev at the same time did everything in their 
power to start a revolution both in Russia and in Western Europe; the populists 
(narodniks) began to impart revolutionary ideas to the peasants; on March 1, 
1881 Tsar Alexander II was assassinated. It was a time of strikes, peasant 
rebellion, and general unrest. The innocent refrains of the dancing songs and the 
ditties of the wedding festivities were seized upon as a form suitable for revo- 
lutionary propaganda and political derision. At first this choice was sub- 
conscious, but later revolutionary leaders intentionally employed the chas- 
tushka as a medium for propaganda and for mockery of the old political 
regime and of old culture in general. During the Revolution of 1905 the chas- 
tushka was widely employed as a literary weapon, being especially common in 
the vast number of satirical-humoristic magazines then published. 

While satiric poets of the Revolutions of 1905 and 1917 adapted the genre 
of the chastushka from folk literature, at the same time they appropriated the 
content in order to satirize the evils of the day. On the other hand, since the 
political events were important and interesting to the peasant and laborer 
such humorous short poems immediately spread far and wide among the masses 
and were sung according to the folk tunes of the old chastushkas; therefore, 
in a short time the original authors were forgotten and their poems became 
real folk songs. But even now the authors of certain modern chastushkas can 
be identified through the study of the satirico-humoristic periodicals of the 
revolutionary periods. During the Civil War thousands of new chastushkas 
were published both by the Bolsheviks and by various groups of anti-Bolshe- 
viks. Many of these were from genuine folk songs already known to the masses. 

Thus there has always been a mutual influence between the folk chastushka 
and satiric literature. Satiric poets have imitated the form of the folk chas- 
tushka but have given it a content of their own. The folk masses have picked 
up such printed poems, and by modifying them to suit their own artistic taste 
and their own cultural level have made them genuine folk chastushkas. 


51 A. I. Sobolevsky (article in Literaturny Vestnik, Vol. 3, Bk. 3, 1902), pp. 299-300. 
8 A. Balov, ‘What Our People Sing”’, Severny Kray (1902, No. 133, quoted by B. L. Rosen- 
feld, ibid.), p. 180. 
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In various sections of Russia youth when questioned as to why they prefer 
the chastushka to the old folk song will answer that its brevity, its humor, and 
the fact that the chastushka is not difficult to sing are the reasons for its greater 
appeal to them. The older more contemplative and romantic generation with 
its leisure and its long tradition in the art of singing stands in sharp contrast to 
the younger with its rapid tempo and its realistic, materialistic, practical 
attitude towards life. The singing technique of the past and the folk music 
tradition have for the most part been broken, the old “‘classical’”’ folk song being 
a reflection and idealization of a mode of life foreign to the young people of 
today with its high industrialization, commercialization, mechanization, and 
socialization. Since the aesthetics of today differ altogether from those of yester. 
day it is therefore a matter of cultural patterns, the old folk song belonging toa 
past culture and the chastushka belonging to the modern working-class culture, 
Without a study of the past culture and past ideology the old folk song is 
unintelligible. 

Yet the old classic folk song is far from extinct. It lingers in the hearts of the 
older generation and among groups of intellectuals. There are the scholars 
who study it with deep interest. There are the musicians—singers, players, 
composers—who perform it, the composers especially using the inspiring folk 
themes in their compositions. 

Despite its recent origin the chastushka has already exercised an influence 
upon modern poets and composers. Thus Alexander Block wrote some poems 
in the style of the chastushka, among them the especially significant ‘“Twelve 
Men” (Dvenadtsat). Serge Esenin wrote much in the same genre and many 
contemporary Soviet poets cultivate this style today. Among modern composers 
Igor Stravinsky and some Soviet composers have used chastushka melodies.* 


University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles, California 


88 The English version in verse of the chastushkas given were rendered by Mrs. Ivan Lopatin. 
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TOSS A KISS TO THE SWEEP FOR LUCK 


By GEorGE L. PHILLIPS 


F MR. BANKS IN Mary Poppins Opens the Door had not been greatly 
overwrought on leaving his London house one foggy November morning, 
he would never have behaved so ungraciously to the smiling soot-en- 

crusted chimney-sweeper standing on the steps: 


“Shake, sir!’’ said the Sweep in a friendly voice as Mr. Banks knocked into him. “It’s 
lucky, you know, to shake hands with a Sweep.” 
“Away, away!” said Mr. Banks wildly. ‘This is not my lucky day.” 


If Stephen Dedalus in Ulysses had not been so irritated over his near- 
accident on a Dublin street, he, too, would not have spurned the chance to 
secure “‘sweep’s luck’’ for himself: 


I was just passing the time of day with Old Troy of the D.M.P. at the corner of Arbour 
hill there and be damned but a bloody sweep came along and he near drove his gear into 
my eye. I turned around to let him have the weight of my tongue when who should I 
see dodging along Stony Batter only Joe Hynes. 

—Lo, Joe, says I. How are you blowing? Did you see that bloody chimneysweep near 
shove my eye out with his brush? 

—Soot’s luck, says Joe. Who's the old ballocks you were talking to? 

—Old Troy, says I, was in the force. I’m on two minds not to give that fellow in charge 
for obstructing the thoroughfare with his brooms and ladders.? 


In the British Isles or on the Continent only a stomach-ulcered cynic or an 
emotionally excited person would not gladly welcome a chance meeting with a 
chimney-sweep pursuing his morning round of calls and thus be assured of 
enjoying ‘‘sweep’s luck.”” As Bonnerjea has explained in his Dictionary of 
Superstitions and Mythology, in many European countries “‘it is lucky to meet 
a chimney sweep the first thing in the morning.” 

Just how or when the superstition of “‘sweep’s luck”’ originated is conjectural. 
Folklorist Maria Leach has surmised that the ancient belief in the magic 
properties of soot and ashes was transferred to the man so closely associated 
with them: 


It would certainly be straining a point to say that because chimneys are favorite 
hiding places of witches and hags, the sweep is benefactor for routing them out. But per- 
haps it does not seem too far-fetched to associate the luck of sweeps with the magic 
properties inherent in ashes and soot—or of sweeping. Both ashes and soot possess magical 
healing, protective, and fertilizing powers, in the belief of almost all peoples. It is good 
luck for a bride to kiss a sweep, for instance. But why a bride, especially, unless there is 
some old forgotten connection with the fertility magic of ashes and soot? The reason is as 
unknown to the practitioners as the reason for not walking under a ladder! 


1P.L. Travers, Mary Poppins Opens the Door (New York: Reynal & Hitchcock, 1943), p. 4. 
* James Joyce, Ulysses (New York: Random House, 1934), p. 287. 
* Letter from Maria Leach to the writer, September 15, 1949. 
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Another supposition may be found in the European folk custom of sweeping 
out chimneys at the beginning of the New Year to entice luck to descend 
and remain for a twelvemonth in the home. Men who prepared the clean 
path for abstract luck to enter might in time have become concrete symbols 
of luck itself. 

In England, an amusing but highly improbable legend attributes the origin 
of the superstition to a lively chimney-sweep who caught the reins of a 
frightened horse running away with one of the Georges. The rescued sovereign, 
as a mark of gratitude, henceforth doffed his hat and bowed to sweepdom in 
general, since beneath the sable duskiness of his funnel-scouring subjects, he 
could not readily distinguish his rescuer. His courtiers and then the mass of 
his people followed his majesty’s example; in the course of years the practice 
became a habit; and the theory, that all sweeps were lucky fellows, willing, 
if properly propitiated, to share their good fortune, arose. 

Although the grimy English sweep never attained the semi-official status of 
the German and Austrian sweeps and never escaped the odium of being 
regarded as a social outcast, even by the lowly dustmen and sewer-scavengers, 
who objected not only to his unwashed appearance but also to the reeking 
stench emanating from his unwashed clothes, he was a welcomed figure at 
church weddings: 


It’s a brave bride in Britain who will risk taking off on her honeymoon without a 
kiss—a peck on the cheek will do—from a sooty sweep for good luck. Some of the more 
finicky ones will settle for a handshake, and even the most finicky agree that for a wedding 
to be a success, a chimney sweep must at least be on hand.‘ 


Trading on the superstition of their handsel, many English sweeps during 
the slack period of their trade in warm weather deliberately loiter outside 
fashionable churches for weddings. When the bride trips down the church 
steps, they offer to imprint their sooty lips on her cheek, shake the groom's 
hand, pronounce a fuliginous blessing over the married couple—all these 
services expertly rendered for only a moderate fee. Newspapers play up the 
superstitious belief of the sweep’s ability to ensure a happy and fertile marriage 
by picturing, for instance, Sweep Stan Nye giving ‘‘the traditional good luck 
wish to Surgeon-Lieut. W. V. Graham and Miss Peggy Collins as they leave 
St. Michael’s Church’’> or Sweep Frank Miles kissing and blessing Caroline 
Douglas-Scott-Montagu, bride of George Grainger Weston at Beaulieu Abbey 
Church, Hampshire.® 

Even British royalty feels more assured of a happy and fruitful marriage if 
a sweep is in evidence at the church steps. To be on the safe side, Prince 


4“Ancient Job of Chimney Sweep Still Flourishing,’’ Los Angeles Times, January 11, 1948. 
Women chimney-sweepers sometimes take over the duties of bestowing good fortune on 
newly married couples. The Star, on January 12, 1951, pointed out that in the village of Wood 
Street, near Woking, Surrey, 54-year-old Mrs. Olive Walker, the only professional chimney- 
sweep in the neighborhood, attends all the weddings to that she may buss the bridegrooms at 
the church steps and thereby give luck to them and the brides. 
5 News of the World, May 29, 1949. 
6 The Globe and Mail, February 20, 1950. 
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FIG. 3. 


Fic. 1. Chimney-Sweeper Frank Miles enjoys his part in upholding the English 
superstition that for a happy marriage a sweep should kiss the bride leaving the church. 
The lovely bride in this instance was the Hon. Caroline Douglas-Scott-Montagu just 
wedded to George Grainer Weston. Fic. 2. In England the combination of a young 
sweep and a pig as a symbol of luck was pictured as early as 1804. Fic. 3. To meet 
a sweep on racing day was for many racing fans in England a century ago as lucky as 
finding a new penny; for sweeps, it was said, could, if they pleased, pass along their power 
for picking winners. Cruikshank in “The Monster Sweeps’’ has given his version of 
how the sweeps made their selection. 





FIG. 3. 


Because Austrians believe chimney-sweepers to be harbingers of good luck, they enjoy 


sending pictures of them on New Year's greeting cards to their friends. Through the 
courtesy of Professor Hans Sperber of the Ohio State University three of these cards are 
shown above. Fic. 1. A chimney-sweeper, skiing from village to village to perform 
his semi-official duties, stops to offer his best wishes for a Happy New Year. FIG. 2. 
If a sweep with one pig brings special luck to whoever is fortunate enough to meet him, 
perhaps a sweep with two pigs might double that luck. Fic. 3. A sooty sweep on a 
porker’s broad back is still as symbolic of good luck to Austrians now as it was to the 


English a century and a half ago. 
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Philip, a few minutes before his chronicled departure for Westminster Abbey, 
dashed out of his apartments in Kensington Palace to pump the dirty hand of 
a sweep who ‘‘chanced”’ to be loitering before the royal residence.’ Possibly 
this was the same sweep, carrying all his gear, who stood outside the Abbey 
during the ceremony to be ready, if encouraged, to perform the osculatory 
service on Queen Victoria’s great-great-granddaughter.*® 

The association of the chimney-sweeper and the bride always excited the 
lively imagination of Sir Stephen Tallents from the time, when, as a child, 
he used to stare from his nursery windows at the chimney-sweepers greeting 
the veiled brides as they left the adjacent church, to the period many years 
later, when he learned how to push the rods and brush up the twisting flues 
of his ancestral home, St. John’s Jerusalem. Having proved his prowess as a 
sweep on his own flues, Sir Stephen mused: 


... who knows? What if my brush and I should some day chance to meet a royal bride 
and earn us the right to depict upon our note paper a couple of heraldic animals prancing 
over the inscription “‘By Appointment to Her Royal Highness.’’® 


At British weddings the sweep’s presence is as much a tradition for ensuring 
happiness and children as something old, something new, something borrowed, 
something blue, and handfuls of rice. 

Besides eking out their incomes by giving luck to newlyweds, English 
sweeps, On certain occasions and for fixed fees, offer their kisses to the public. 
Sir Stephen Tallents recounts one recent instance of this unusual practice: 


...in Hastings on Saturday 13th May this year for a conference, I went with the Mayor 
after lunch to a ceremony of the crowning of the May Queen, staged in a public garden 
there. A black sweep was in attendance on the Queen;?° and after her crowning he sold 
kisses to the assembled company for the benefit of some old people’s welfare fund, charging 
6d to ladies and 2/6 to men." 


The English sweep, except for bestowing his favors at weddings and public 
benefits, has always gratuitously granted good luck to those people who have 
properly recognized him, the men by lifting their hats or blowing kisses, the 
women by blowing kisses. In this present hurried and troubled age, the solicita- 
tion of the sweep’s benison is not so openly solicited as formerly. The Times 
a few years ago bewailed the public’s slighting of the once popular custom: 


... it was once thought if not a duty at least a wise precaution to blow a kiss to a sweep 
on meeting him. It was supposed to bring good luck and yet how few today take the 
friendly liberty.! 


’ Time Magazine, December 1, 1947. 
®Los Angeles Times, January 11, 1948. 
*Sir Stephen Tallents, ‘The Chimney Sweep,” The Spectator, November 18, 1949, p. 664. 
English chimney-sweeps towards the end of the 18th century usurped May-Day from the 
milkmaids as their holiday and held it until 1889, when it became an International Labor 
holiday. See George L. Phillips, ‘“May-Day Is Sweeps’ Day,” Folk-Lore, 60 (March, 1949), 
217-227. Hence, for a sweep to be in attendance on the May-Queen was an appropriate gesture 
to the past. 
“Letter from Sir Stephen Tallents to the writer, June 18, 1950. 
2 “Sweep’s Luck,” The Times, October 30, 1945. 
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The sweeps themselves have felt the gradual disuse of the old tradition. Ap 
sweep in a train compartment chided E. V. Lucas for ignoring it: 


“T hope,”’ he said ‘‘that whenever you meet a sweep in the street, you throw a kiss 
him.” 

“Certainly not,” I replied. 

He sighed. ‘“‘Just as I expected,” he said. “And there are very few left that do. But 
when I began life it was still quite a common habit. I walked about having kisses thrown 
to me on all sides.” 

“But why?” I asked. 

“Because it’s lucky,” he said. ‘“‘Didn’t you know that? When you meet a sweep you 
should always throw him a kiss, and then you have good luck. Don’t you want good luck?” 

“Want it!” I exclaimed; ‘‘want it!” 

“Well,” he said, ‘that’s a way to get it. But people don’t seem to know it any more, 
I suppose it’s because it’s only the rules for bad luck that are talked about. . . .”"8 


to 


Questioned concerning the efficacy of his luck-bestowing power, the sweep 
recalled how a lovely lady on horseback threw him a kiss for luck. Three years 
later, as he was pushing his barrow down Park Lane, the same lady, strolling 
beside a nurse wheeling a perambulator, stopped him to inquire if she hadn't 
once blown a kiss to him. As he nodded affirmatively, she pressed a golden 
sovereign into his grubby paw and explained “I’ve been looking for you ever 
since. You brought me luck.’’ As yet another proof of his power, Lucas’ 
companion told of knowing many racing fans who refused to place bets on the 
horses unless they had seen a sweep earlier in the day. Some of these sporting 
gentlemen would often hand him a few shillings of their winnings as his reward 
for giving them luck in selecting the best horses.'* So convinced did Lucas be- 
come of his fellow-traveler’s talismanic influence that as the sweep was leaving 
the compartment, he slyly threw a kiss at his retreating figure.'® 

Although in England the clasp of a sweep’s dirty hand, the friendly wave 
of his arm, or his friendly smile were considered as certain evidences of his 
blessing, on the Continent he was supposed to transfer his luck through tangible 
objects. Novelist Louis Adamic, back in his native village of Lublyana, Austria, 
instinctively clutched a button on his coat when he brushed against a sweep: 


I almost bumped into a black little fellow, a chimneysweep! and, amused at myself, I 
swiftly grabbed a button on my coat, for in my boyhood I had shared the folk-superstition 
that to hold onto a button when meeting a chimneysweep meant good luck.'® 


A few bristles stolen from a sweep’s brush are sure to bring good luck to their 
possessor. On December 31, 1946 the writer was thrilled to receive some pur- 


13 E. V. Lucas, “The Sweep,” Wanderings and Diversions (New York, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
1926), p. 128. ‘ 

“That “sweep’s luck” and horse-racing were conjoined in the public’s consciousness is 
seen in Cruikshank’s drawing, ‘“The Monster Sweeps,’’ depicting four bristle-haired sweeps 
tossing a number of Derby race horses in a blanket. See Cruikshank’s Almanack for 1849 
(London, 1850), p. 292. 

15 Lucas, op. cit., p. 132. 

16 Louis Adamic, ‘Home Again in Carniola,”” Modern Short Biographies and Autobiographies 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1949), p. 129. 
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Joined bristles in a letter from English Army Captain George Wood, who had 
with the able assistance of his grandson, who was also the grandson of the 
assassinated Archduke Francis Ferdinand, surreptitiously tweaked them near 
Montreux from a neglected brush. Of this feat Captain Wood wrote: 


We, that is my small grandson and I, have had the most exciting hunts in order to 
obtain this lovely piece of “‘brush.”’ Let me tell you. . . 

One fine day in the winter of 1945 we found a complete outfit belonging to a careless 
sweep outside a lonely house. We approached with soldier-like precision, ready to obtain 
a rich harvest, when to our horror we found that all his brushes were made of wire! 
What a sweep, we muttered—and other things! We tried bending the wires and various 
other devices known to breaking, but they were tough beyond belief and at long last 
we heard “footprints” and we beat a hasty—but in our favour let it be said, an orderly 
retreat. Shortly after, down the street, we met two sweeps riding bicycles. This revived 
us to a state of consciousness again, and we kissed our hands and the sweeps shouted back 
“bon jour.’’ We then encouraged each other with the words that there were surely many 
more and better sweeps in the chimneys than our erstwhile iron-shod enemy, and we 
really did not think much of a sweep who used iron brushes. We argued that such brushes 
were certainly unsporting and that there was considerable doubt if they really brought 


luck. ... 
Two days ago, . . . Ferdinand—thus the name of my grandson, and a grand son he is— 
and I sallied forth to climb some distant snow-clad peak. . . . Suddenly, Ferdinand, 


who indeed has a wonderful sporting nose, uttered a howl, I can only describe it thus for 
I thought the plum-pudding had revived itself and had hit him harshly. But no! His eyes 
were sparkling, and with repeated and long wild cries he rushed towards the wall of an 
adjacent house. I sniffed, and smelt adventure, and followed ‘‘ventre a terre”’ in his wake. 
And there, leaning against a wall was a sight to make you gasp with joy. The dream for 
which we had waited these long days and nights since our erstwhile defeat and sad 
disappointment, had materialized. With hisses to silence, we worked with professional 
skill, and believe it or not the brushes broke to the little fingers of the grandson and to the 
strong sinewy ones of grandpa. Before a sweep could ever have said “chimney” we had 
gathered our illicit harvest and were away on thrice winged feet. All thoughts of the 
mountain had melted as snow in Spring. We rushed to a sheltered corner and compared 
our loot. It was a glorious victory and we jumped with joy—knowing that we had collected 
a great chunk of luck for our friends and for ourselves !!7 


Lottery tickets sold by chimney-sweepers are believed by many Europeans 
to be luckier than those purchased from ordinary hawkers. In Geneva, Switzer- 
land, for instance, one salesman, by rubbing soot over his face and hands and 
donning the traditional tall hat, close-fitting black jacket and trousers and 
knotting a kerchief about his neck, has been trading successfully for years on 
the credulity of the gullible Genevese. He has confidentally whispered to several 
friends that, disguised as he is, he has sold far more tickets than when he 
dressed in the conventional sacksuit.!8 

In Vienna, Austria, at least before World War II, officially uniformed 


"Letter from Captain George Wood at Montreux, Switzerland, to the writer, December 
31, 1946. 

This fraudulent sweep stands outside the large department store, Le Grand Passage, 
in Geneva. 
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chimney-sweeps every New Year’s Eve offered ‘‘lucky coins,” struck by the 
Austrian State Mint for the benefit of the poor, to the crowd of merry-makers 
at the Stefansplatz. Fortunate, indeed, were the Viennese who secured thege 
coins directly from the black hands of the sweeps.’® 

In the Viennese restaurants on the last day of old year sweeps Carrying 
suckling pigs in their arms would pass from table to table to allow the fun. 
loving patrons to pluck a few of the tender porcine bristles or rub their hands 
on the skin of the squealing symbols of good luck. Mary Roberts Rinehart, 
looking back to her carefree days in Vienna, reminisced: 


The orchestra played, the dancers circled in the dizzying Viennese waltz, without 
reversing. On New Year’s Eve fresh flowers were flung into the boxes, flung out again, 
like confetti; and a chimney sweep carrying a squealing pig ran about, the pig to be 
touched for luck. They touched him, touched him for luck, those smiling, happy gemiitlich 
Viennese. 

Glasses were lifted, flowers flew, the pig squealed. 
Touch him, touch him for luck !?° 


In Germany, too, the sweep-and-pig combination on New Year’s Day is 
symbolic of extraordinary good luck. The New York Times, on January 1, 
1950, under the caption ‘‘ ‘A Happy New Year’ ” from Berlin, carried a picture 
of a grinning German sweep waving his tall hat cheerily as he paraded through 
the streets with his gear over his right shoulder and a white shoat under his 
left arm. Readers are informed ‘‘That hat and pig combination is considered 
an omen of good luck and happiness by the Germans.” 

The whimsical notion of associating sweeps and pigs for good luck may be 
found in many European countries. Besides the little sweep-boys bestriding 
pigs engraved on the lucky coins sold in Vienna, the two figures appear on 
pins in Geneva and on handkerchiefs in Paris. In England as early as 1804 an 
old print depicts a young sweep gaily riding on the back of a lively pig.” 

Although grown sweeps have been cleaning chimneys in the United States 
for three centuries and small children have transformed themselves into 
flue-sweeping brushes as late as the 1880’s, the belief in “‘sweep’s luck’’ has 
never become established.” Thus, Americans desiring good luck by rubbing 
the hump on a hunchback or living in houses with stocks nesting on the chim- 
ney-tops, or meeting chimney-sweepers on their matutinal rounds must cross 
the Atlantic to where such superstitious beliefs are still enjoyed. 


San Diego State College, 
San Diego, California 


19 The Times, December 31, 1937. 

20 Mary Roberts Rinehart, My Story (New York, Rinehart & Co.), pp. 117-118. 

21 “Hot Spice Gingerbread Hot,” The Cries of London (London: J. Harris, 1804), p.46. 

Jane Adams, well-known authority on and collector of rare buttons, has told the writer of a 
button, evidently European, having embossed on the center a young sweep holding a pig. 

* Importing from Europe the belief in ‘“sweep’s luck,” the Globe Theatre, San Diego, 
during the Christmas holidays, 1949, placed the figure of a boy-sweep waving a brush on the 
top of its chimney. The significance of this spectacle was not known to most of the people 
in the audiences. 
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FORTUNE-TELLING AND SUPERSTITIONS AMONG 
THE PEASANTS OF THE POLJICA 
REGION OF DALMATIA 


By CLEMENT S. MIHANOVICH 


the publication in 1948 of my article, “Religious Folklore of the Poljica 

Region of Dalmatia.”! For the geographical setting and the ethno- 
logical background of the people of the Poljica area, the reader is referred to 
that study. 

The data contained in this brief study were collected over a period of years, 
beginning with the author’s visit to Jugoslavia in 1938. The material comes 
not only from the peasants of Poljica, but also from immigrants from Poljica 
living in St. Louis, Chicago and New York. Friends, relatives and acquaint- 
ances in Jugoslavia have served as informants. Portions of the material have 
been checked by reference to Rev. Frano Ivanisevic’s book, Poljica narodni 
sivot t obicaji (Zagreb, Jugoslavia). Other items have been checked by friends 
in Jugoslavia. 

In translating from Croatian to English the author has been at pains to 
keep as closely as possible to the original tongue. 


T* PRESENT STUDY GROWS out of investigations which led to 


NATURAL PHENOMENA 


1. When the moon is “‘haloed,’”’ the weather will change, either a heavy 

wind or rain. 

. If the sun sets in a mist, it will rain. 

. If the sky is red at sunset, the weather will be fine on the morrow. 

. If the sky is red at sunrise, it will rain. 

. If the stars twinkle brightly, there will be a heavy wind. 

. If a new star appears in the heavens, the harvest will be very poor, or 

an unusual sickness will visit the people. 

7. A falling star is a sign of a departing soul. If the star is falling westward, 
the soul went to hell, if eastward, to heaven. 

8. If there is a sudden and unexpected rise in the wind to storm proportions, 
blood has been shed violently in some part of the world. 

9. When the rainbow appears, there will be no more rain. A careful study 
of the colors and shades in the rainbow will reveal whether the grape or 
olive harvest will be larger that year. 

10. If the grape vine is cut on a stone, it will wilt and die. 

11. A child born on a day when the moon is bright and clear will have a clear 
mind and high intelligence, and vice-versa. The moon plays an important 
part in foretelling the future of the child. In some sections of Poljica and 
Dalmatia the following ‘‘horoscope’”’ is used. It is based on the day of 


num > Ww NH 


AF, 61 (1948), 261-282, esp. 261-262. 
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the birth of the child after the full moon. If the child is born on the first 
day after the full of the moon, it will have a long life. 

2nd Day. Very lucky, but may die within a short time. 

3rd Day. Evil day, the child may easily become wayward. 

4th Day. This is the day on which Abel was born, the child will be good, 
but will live a short time. 

5th Day. The day Cain presented his sacrifice to God. The child will 
be a liar, but a good horseman and artisan. 

6th Day. A good day. It is the day Moses was born. The child will 
possess special talent for hunting and business. 

7th Day. The day Cain killed Abel. The child will be evil and blood 
will be upon his hands. 

8th Day. Methuselah’s birthday. A good, happy and long-lived child, 

gth Day. The child will be changeable, sometimes very good and some- 
times very bad. 

10th Day. A good horseman and warrior. 

11th Day. St. Joseph’s birthday, a lucky day. The child will be an 
honest and respected merchant. 

12th Day. The child will live long and enjoy health until the day of 
its death. 

13th Day. A good day. The child will mature quickly and be an expert 
horseman. 

14th Day. A good and mild-mannered child. 

15th Day. The child will be religious, but will die unexpectedly. 

16th Day. A drunkard and criminal, the child will not die a natural 
death. 

17th Day. A rake and adulterer. 

18th Day. A good shepherd, mild-mannered. 

19th Day. A wise and understanding child. 

20th Day. Criminal tendencies but ingenious. Will become wealthy. 

21st Day. The day on which Isaac died. An unlucky day. The child 
will be contrary and evil. 

22nd Day. Wise and happy child. Will quickly recover from illness. 

23rd Day. Birthday of John the Baptist. A good and kind-hearted child. 

24th Day. Unlucky day. Child will be a hunter but will experience a lot 
of cold. The child will die violently. 

25th Day. The day God created snakes. Disobedient child. 

26th Day. The day Moses crossed the Red Sea. Mild and pleasant child 
who will have many friends. 

27th Day. The day God sent manna from heaven. Wise and lucky child. 

28th Day. The child will recover quickly from illnesses. 

29th Day. Good day. Child will be friendly and pleasing. 

30th Day. A studious but sickly child. 
. The hiccoughs signify that someone is thinking of you or talking about 
or against you. 


13. It isa sign of bad luck if your eye twitches, especially if it is the right eye. 


14. You will receive money if your palm itches. 
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26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 


30. 
31. 


32. 


33- 
34. 


35: 
. If the front portion of a butchered hog has more fat than the hind portion, 
37. 
38. 
39. 


40. 
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. If the blood in your veins is disturbed, if it beats or palpitates noticeably, 


you will soon become ill. 


. When a sick person hiccoughs he will die. 
. If there is a ringing in your ears when you start on a journey, you will 


not succeed in your work. 


. If one is unusually happy, he will soon become angry and morose. 
. If you have a pain or twitching in your leg or back, the weather will 
change. 


It is a bad omen if a cat passes under the coffin of a dead relative. 

If a shadow of a cloud passes over the drying clothes of a baby, the 
clothes must be gathered immediately lest the child be covered by sores 
and rashes. 

When a child dies and the mother wishes to dry her breasts so that the 
flow of milk will stop, she must cover her breasts with a blue cloth. 

One who has led the life of a thief cannot die unless something resembling 
or related to the things he has stolen is placed under his pillow. 

If, at baptism, the godfather does not correctly say the Credo, the child 
will be bewitched, or will be a witch. 


. If the swaddling clothes of a new-born baby are made from the tail of his 


father’s shirt, the child will begin to speak early, and will not whimper. 
The nails of a child are not cut until he begins to speak; otherwise the 
child will begin to speak much later than normally. 

The first-born son must have two names, and he will live to be old. 

The cry of the cuckoo bird is a sign that someone will soon die. 

The cry of the crow or raven in front of a home is another sign of ap- 
proaching death. 

When a pig carries straw into his pen, it will snow and become very cold. 
If a cat is washing herself in your home, you will be visited by an un- 
expected friend. 

If the hens refuse to go to “sleep’’ at the usual time, tomorrow’s weather 
will be bad. 

If the cock crows on one leg, the weather will turn cold. 

If the chicken begins to cackle excitedly, evil will soon arrive, and some- 
one will die unless the chicken is immediately slaughtered. 

Rain will come if caterpillars cross the road or if flies bite. 


the early part of winter will be severely cold. If the hind part has more 
fat, the latter part of the winter will be severe. 

If the poplar sheds from the top, winter is near. If it sheds from the 
bottom winter is on the decline. 

It is very unlucky to kill a butterfly or to run over a rabbit. However, 
it is very lucky to run over a snake. 

To hatch chicks near the fireplace is unlucky, for snakes will eat most 
of them. 

If you see a blind mouse, there will be no bad weather. He who takes out 
the eyes of a blind mouse will be very fortunate, and will have great skill 
with his hands. 
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. He who works on Sunday will have aching arms. 
61. 


62. 


63. 
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If you know where there is a nest of birds and you wish to get rid of 
them, when boiling milk in the evening, speak aloud the place where 
they are and a snake will devour them. 

If while warming milk it boils over, the animal from which the milk was 
obtained will dry up. 

If a cricket chirps on top of a house in which there is a pregnant woman, 
a male child will be born, if under the house, a female. 

If a rabbit or snake crosses your path three times, you will be very lucky, 
If you see a horsefly, the next day you may expect a letter with happy 
news. 

No evil will dare approach you if you wear a black sash. 

Where two trees grow together, or if a tree gives out a creaking noise, 
there a soul is being tortured. 

One into whose ear a fly has flown has just told a lie. 

If falcons and hawks fly and cry under a dark cloud, a severe hailstorm 
will follow. 

If one wishes to understand the language of the animals and be able to 
open all doors one must catch the seed of the “poprada’”’ (a tall grass 
that blooms and sheds its seed in one night). To get this seed one must 
obtain a shawl in which three sisters-in-law were wed, place it in the 
grass on the night that the “‘poprada”’ blossoms. 

In order to find out which girl in the household will wed that year, the 
bones of a pig’s foot are marked with the names of the girls in the house 
and placed on a roof. The bone which the dog first takes will contain 
the name of the girl who will wed that year. 

He who finds a four-leaf clover will be very lucky, he will be able to open 
every lock. 


Days AND HOLYDAYsS 


He who fights on Christmas will be covered with boils. He will have as 
many boils on his body as the number of blows that he struck. 

The amount of blood in your veins is determined by the amount of wine 
you consumed on Good Friday. 

If there is no snow or cold in February, the harvest will be good. 

If there are hailstorms in March, there will be hailstorms in the summer. 
If the winter ice thaws, re-freezes and thaws again, the year will be good. 
An early spring forebodes an early winter. 

He who cuts his nails on Sunday will have ingrown nails. 


Whatever one does on New Year’s Day, whether good or bad, he will 
continue it through the year. 

Roosters that are hatched from eggs laid on the feast of St. Benedict 
will be good and accurate crowers. 

If the flame of a candle is extinguished (all candles on Christmas are 
extinguished by drops of wine) quickly on Christmas day, the extinguisher 
will soon die. If the flame dies down and then flames up again, it is a 
sign of a long life. 
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65. 
. The branch of a crooked wild fig tree, blessed on Holy Saturday, is 


67. 


68. 
. If Christmas Day is windy and cold, the year will be prosperous. 


70. 
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If the nostrils of sheep are stuffed with green onions (scallions), blessed 
on Holy Saturday, the sheep will not be bitten by snakes. 
A woman who spins wool on Good Friday is a witch. 


capable of warding off hailstorms. 

Ashes blessed on Ash Wednesday, if placed in a box and buried in the 
vineyard, will prevent hailstorms. 

If the Sunday Gospel is according to Mark, rain will soon follow. 


If the day of the feast of St. Vincent is clear, the people will not want 
in bread and wine that year. 

It is unlucky to spread manure on Wednesdays and Saturdays. 

A lamb marked for the Christmas feast will die if it is permitted to live 
after Christmas. 

If snow falls on Candlemasday, snow will fall twenty-three times before 
the feast of St. George. 

If one refrains from eating baked or barbecued food on the feast day of 
St. Louis, his bones will not ache. 

If Christmas day is cloudy, the olive trees will bear abundantly. 

Ashes from the Christmas hearth, mixed with sulphur, and vines dusted 
with them, will prevent blight in the vineyard. 

Barley or beans should not be planted on Tuesdays and Fridays, else 
they will not mature and ripen until late. 

The weather on twelve days before Christmas will predict the weather 
for the next twelve months. 

To bring the animals luck, the shepherd must make a figure of a goose 
out of bread dough and crumble it at the barn door on Christmas Eve. 


. Friday morning is especially propitious for cutting wood, Friday after- 


noon for planting onions and garlic. 
Acts 


If one enters a home at night when the household is around the fireplace, 
coals must be thrown in front of the person entering else the children 
will have sores on their heels. 

If a cap is placed on the head of the last female child born, in a family 
where all the children are girls, the next child will be male. 

Girls who eat the crumbs off the table will have beautiful children. 
When the olive tree blossoms at night, the crop will be bountiful. 

In order to prevent another stillbirth or miscarriage, the dead infant is 
turned over three times each on the table at home and at the grave. 

To halt a high, strong, and damaging wind, a young innocent girl is sent 
to sweep the church, gather the sweepings and throw them into the ocean. 


. It is unlucky to tear down a church or any other consecrated place. 
88. 


89. 


If one finds a hair in his mouth when eating, he will soon become drunk. 
If you meet a well-dressed man on your way to work, your work will be 
successful. 
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90. If you pour water back into the well or cistern, your enemies will attack 
you. 

gt. If the hogs are fighting, burn some straw in their pen, and the fighting 
will cease. 

92. He who scrapes the pot at meals may expect his wedding guests to be 
rained on. 

93. To spill wine on the table is lucky, to spill oil is unlucky. 

. It is a good sign to find a cross or a crucifix on the road. 









THINGS 










. If the saddle on your burro creaks, you will be fortunate. 
96. If the fire throws out sparks, you may expect a scandal in your home. 
97. If a pine log smokes on the hearth, a northeast wind will blow. 

98. To poke the fire with a ladle is to invite sickness upon the animals. 
gg. If the church bell ring echoes and re-echoes and hums, someone will soon 
die in the vicinity. 
100. If you cook food with wood from a fig tree, the meal will burn. 
101. You will become lame if you place a hot loaf of bread on your knee. 
102. The “‘salt bean’’ must be sowed barefooted or in new shoes to prevent it 
from being eaten by worms. If the shoes are whole the bean will be whole. 
If the shoes are worn and torn, the beans will be full of holes and worms. 

103. If you start on a journey (to the market, to hunt, etc.) and you meet 
a widow, make the sign of the cross and turn back home, for your luck 
will be poor. 

104. When wheat is threshed and a beggar approaches, the beggar’s bag must 

be filled with food; otherwise you will have no blessings with your wheat. 


































DREAMS 


105. If one dreams of rabbits, snakes (a nest of them) and grapes, one may 
expect a great piece of luck. 

106. If one dreams of losing a tooth, some relative will die. 

107. If you dream of falling into a pit, that is a sign that you are growing. 

108. If you dream of receiving money, you may expect to spend money. 

109. To dream of being bitten by a dog or snake is a warning to expect some- 
thing evil to happen to you. 

110. A dream of a house burning is a sign of rain. 

111. If you dream of a deceased person, it signifies that the dead person 
expects you to fast and pray for him. 

112. If you dream of Church, you are in the grace of God. 

113. If you are eating grapes in your dream, something unfortunate will 
happen to you. 

114. If you dream of an open grave, someone will soon die and will be buried 
in that grave. 


Saint Louis University, 
St. Louis, Missouri 
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WHOLE TALE PARALLELS OF THE 
CHILD BALLADS AS CITED OR GIVEN 
BY CHILD OR IN FFC 74 


By GENE E. MOROKOFF 


HE PURPOSE OF THIS PAPER is to determine the ballads for 
which Child has cited folk tale analogues or which readily appear to 
have such analogues when compared with FFC 74. 

To accomplish this, I have attempted the following: (1) to identify all of the 
Child ballads for which Child cited folk tale variants in his headnotes, (2) to 
identify the references in FFC 74 to Child, (3) to spot the resumés in FFC 74 
of Child ballad tales which did not cite Child, (4) to check the key motifs of 
the ballads thus identified in Thompson’s Motif-Index to Folk-Literature in 
order to verify whether they were folklore and as a check on Child’s references. 
In practice the Motif-Index was useful mainly for verifying motifs and for 
references to tale type numbers in FFC 74. Through it I found several whole 
tale parallels which I had overlooked before. 

Child usually makes it clear when he has finished reviewing the available 
material in ballad form for each ballad and takes up the prose variants, but he 
is somewhat inclined to use the words “‘story” and “tale” without distinguish- 
ing between their meanings as the plot of a ballad or a prose redaction of it. 
Hence I may have either overlooked some references to prose variants or mis- 
read a reference to a verse form as a reference to one in prose. However, I 
exercised some care while going through the headnotes: Child’s methodology 
soon became clear and hence analysis of the headnote contents was much 
simplified. A check was furnished by going through the additions and correc- 
tions for each volume, and some help was furnished by the shortened headnotes 
in the Sargent and Kittredge edition of Child (1904). 

The only reference to Child which I found in FFC 74 was found by the 
mechanical process of skimming the citations at the foot of each tale type. 

The search for parallel or related resumés was aided by my having read 
about half of the Child ballads when I started. Some were suggested by Child’s 
use of a key name such as ‘‘The Goose-Girl,”’ which is the name for one of the 
tale types. The remainder were found as citations by Thompson in the Motif- 
Index. 

There were a number of cases in which the question of “‘parallel’’ made it 
clear that in a sense such a paper as this is a tour de force because the real 
problem is one of identifying the relationship of the variants of each ballad 
with the stream of all the variants which tell that story. Whether there exists 
a parallel or not is not important. To meet the obligation inherent in the 
recognition of this fact, it was necessary to consider as parallel any case which 
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presented the essential, individualizing motifs of the plot. In folklore these are 
comparatively static and a combination of two plots is not hard to recognize, 

The outstanding treatment of one tale in all its forms is Walter Anderson's 
Kaiser und Abt, FFC 42. Its 461 variants studied according to the historical- 
geographic method include, of course, Child’s variants of ‘‘King John and the 
Bishop.” I made no effort to collect the variants of any tale nor to assign 
chronology or derivation. 

In two cases there were whole tale parallels for ballads for which Child cited 
no prose variants. The doubtful cases were no longer really doubtful in 
my mind by the time I finished working with them. I knew why I had not put 
them in, and I believe I have been consistent in discriminating. Only one of 
those ballads, Child 86, might still be a genuine border case. 

The cases where interesting folk motifs exist in the ballads, but are not major 
elements of the plot, serve to illustrate that folk motifs are found in other 
ballads than those having whole tale parallels. They may also point up the fact 
that this paper is meant only to cover the whole folk tale parallels, and that it is 
not a motif analysis. The latter would be a major piece of scholarship. 

Beatty in PMLA 29 discusses Child 10, ‘“The Twa Sisters’’ and its folk tale 
variants, in connection with the communal theory of origin. His article is more 
valuable as a study of the type but deserves mention here because of its treating 
of a Child ballad. 

The following is a numerical comparison of Child Ballad and Mt. numbers: 


Parallels: Mt. 365 Child 272 
780 10 
882 268 
gio D 267 
922 45 
1164 278 
1351 275 
Related: Mt. 365 Child 77, 78 
440 32 
533 271 
812 I 
870 A 271 
873 5 
875 2 
882 246 
Parallels: Child 10 Mt. 780 
45 922 
267 g10 D 
268 882 
272 365 
275 1351 


278 1164 
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Related: Child I Mt. 812 
2 875 
5 873 
32 440 
77 365 
78 365 
246 882 
271 870 A, 533 


The following are the numbers of Child ballads parallel to Mt. reject types: 


Child 53 gas** 
85 966** 


The statistical analysis is as follows: 


]. Child Ballad Tales Found in FFC 74. 


A. Cited by Aarne-Thompson: 1 ballad, C. 272. 
B. Found in FFC 74, but not citing Child: 15 ballads parallel or related 
to tale types. 
B1. Whole tale parallels: 7 ballads parallel to tale types—Child Io, 45, 
267, 268, 272, 275, 278. 
B2. Child ballad tales related to tale types in FFC 74, but not parallel 
to the variants given there: 8 other ballads related to tale types— 
Child 1, 2, 5, 32, 77, 78, 246, 271. 
C. Whole tale parallels in reject list of FFC 74: 2 ballads parallel to FFC 74 
rejects—Child 53, 85. 


II. Child Ballads with Tale References Cited in Headnotes. 


A. With whole tale references: 33 ballads with folk tale variants cited— 
Child 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 10, 17, 20, 29, 32, 34, 35, 39, 40, 43, 44, 45, 46, 78, 
95, 147, 156, 266, 267, 268, 269, 270, 271, 272, 273, 275, 276, 278. 

B. Child Ballads having whole tale parallels, but not citing a tale: 2 
ballads with whole tale parallels for which no folk tale variants were 
cited—Child 77, 246. 

C. Doubtful cases: 7 ballads which were more or less doubtful—Child 3, 
19, 24, 59, 86, 243, 301. 

D. Some other interesting motifs which the Child ballads have in common 
with legends, romances, etc.: 3 ballads selected—Child 7, 31, 155. 


The total number of ballads either citing folk tale variants or else with 
parallels in FFC 74 is 35. This is approximately 11.5 per cent of the total 
number of Child ballads (305). 

The ballads listed above whose key motifs I did not find in the Motif-Index 
are: Child 5, 147, 273, 276. 

The above ballads whose key motifs in the Motif-Index did not cite Child: 
Child 1, 6, 45, 95, 156, 266, 270, 275—a total of 8. 
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For two of these, Child 45 and 275, the motif was so extremely clear that no 
importance ought to be attached to the omission. For the others it is impossible 
to say exactly what the significance is. I may have failed to find the proper 
motif; I may have found it, but Thompson gave another reference than to 
Child; it might not have been there at all. Especially in the latter case jt 
becomes doubtful that the ballad in which the motif occurs is folklore. Some 
of the Child ballads are certainly not folklore. 

Many of the types of ballads are not normal folk tale material. Such classes 
as the Robin Hood, the border ballads, historical, and those borrowed from 
literary types such as the romance or based on legend might employ folk motifs 
but are not likely to be analogues of a folk tale. 

Since the basis of this work was the references in Child’s headnotes to prose 
variants which I thought to represent folklore, it is possible that there are other 
ballads than those I have treated which are variants of folk tales. I have cited 
two of these myself. I doubt that there are many of them. The thoroughness 
of Professor Child and the rather complete classification of FFC 74 as well as 
the substantial checking power of the Motif-Index weigh against it. 


University of North Carolina, 


Chapel Hill, N. C. 
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THE SIXTY-SECOND ANNUAL MEETING 
of the 
AMERICAN FOLKLORE SOCIETY 


The sixty-second annual meeting of the American Folklore Society was held at the 
University of California, Berkeley, California, on December 28 and 29, 1950, in con- 
junction with the American Anthropological Association. The president, A. H. Gayton, 
presided. 

The following papers were presented: Ernest W. Baughman, “‘A Preliminary Report 
on the Type and Motif-Indexes of British and American Folk-Tales’”’; Bert A. Gerow, ‘‘A 
Proposed Major Tale-Type for Aboriginal North America: Hero Slays Mother's Mur- 
derer”; Holger O. V. Nygard,‘‘ The Lady Isabel Ballad and Transmissional Changes”’; 
James N. Tidwell, ‘‘Rowing Up Salt River: A Folk Phrase in Politics”; S. F. Nadel, 
“A Comparative Study of Witchcraft’; Robert J. Miller, ‘Some General Problems in the 
Study of Folklore Cycles”; Murray Emeneau, ‘‘Do Toda Songs Have Fixed Forms?”’; 
Richard A. Waterman, ‘‘Yoruba Songs of a Lucumi Cult of Cuba”; Sven Frederickson, 
“Aspects of European Influence in West Greenlandic Poetry”; Bud R. Fisher, ‘‘Korean 
Folk-Sayings”; Martha C. Randle, ‘Psychological Types from Iroquois Folktales’; 
David P. McAllister, ‘‘Riddles and Other Verbal Play Among the Comanche’”’; Edwin M. 
Loeb, “A Kuanyamba Ambo Bantu Love-Story and its Sociological Implications”; 
MacEdward Leach, ‘Folklore of Cape Breton and Newfoundland”; Harbison Parker, 
“The Miller and His Dam in The Twa Sisters’; Randall V. Mills, ‘Explaining Oregon’s 
‘Pigger’ ’’; Frances Densmore, ‘‘Music in its Relation to the Life of the American 
Indian”; Ivan A. Lopatin, ‘‘Russian Folk-Laments for the Dead’’; Viola E. Garfield, 
“A Synthesis of Raven Tales of the Northwest Coast”; Elizabeth Pilant, ‘‘Folklore in the 
Schools.” 

At the meeting of the Council the following reports of Committees were read and 
approved : 


SECRETARY'S REPORT 


The Secretary reports the membership of the Society as follows: 


1950 1949 1948 
Honorary Members 7 6 7 
Life Members 10 8 8 
Old Members 862 918 846 
New Members 132 107 125 
Total Dues-paying Members 1004 1035 981 


During the year 163 members were dropped from the Society because of non-payment 
of dues, resignations, or death; 53 were dropped in 1949; 55 in 1948; 42 in 1947. 

The Society held a meeting for the reading of papers and the discussion of folklore in 
conjunction with the Folklore Institute and the International Congress of Folklorists at 
Bloomington, Indiana, July 28-30. Indiana University and the Director of the Institute, 
Stith Thompson, were hosts of the Society. The program of these meetings is printed 
in the Journal, No. 249, p. 366. 
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The Executive Committee appointed Benjamin A. Botkin as delegate to the American 
Council of Learned Societies to complete the term of Harold Thompson, who resigned 
on account of ill health, and Bert A. Gerow as Review Editor to complete the term of 
William Bascom, now on a field trip to Africa. 

The Jo Stafford Prizes in folklore for 1949 were awarded as follows: First Prize of 
$125 to George W. Boswell, Nashville, Tennessee; ‘‘English Traditional Ballads of Ten- 
nessee”; Second Prize of $75 to Robert J. Miller, Seattle, Washington, “‘A Collection 
of Makah Mythology”; Third Prize of $50 to Robert C. Wylder, ‘‘A Comparative Analysis 
of Some Montana Folksongs.”’ 

The first two volumes in the newly established Bibliographical Series were published 
on December 4. Volume 1 is G. Malcolm Laws, Jr., Native American Balladry, A Biblio- 
graphical Study; Volume 2 is Tristram P. Coffin, The British Traditional Ballad in America. 
Each volume is available to members of the Society at the special price of $3.50; list 
price is $4.50. 

William N. Fenton represented the Society at the Second National Conference on the 
Occupied Countries in Washington, November 30-December 1. 

Wayland D. Hand retires as editor at the end of 1951, having completed his five-year 
term. Since the editor must plan the Journal well in advance and since we are changing 
printers with Volume 64, it is very necessary that the incoming editor be designated early 
in 1951 so as to plan the work, attend the meetings, and confer with the present editor 
and other officers. For these reasons the President appointed a committee to consider 
the matter of selecting a new editor and make recommendations. The committee has 
recommended Katharine Luomala of the University of Hawaii. This nomination will 
be formally acted on by the Society at the December, 1951 meeting. 

The Secretary wishes to thank all who helped to lighten his burden and especially 
A. H. Gayton and Wayland D. Hand for much aid and counsel. 

MacEpwarp LEacu, Secretary 


TREASURER’S REPORT 


Receipts 1950 1949 
Ds cee een Oe De RO eS SS Ee SS $5,195.48 
DE 6 6 ewe ee eRe Owe RS ee I 878.10 
a a a a 301.00 I ,235.85 
ee eee ee ee ee ee 100.00 50.00 
Ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 129.05 216.92 
Pothore Cosrectioms ce 32.45 91.58 

Total Receipts (se eee ean ke cw ew ee BS $8 ,667 .93 

Expenditures 
ee ee eee ae ee $5 ,087.99 
OS ee ee ee 657 .06 2,000.00 
I a & } 6 & bo Oe Se aw SS ORS 45.00 45.00 
DS 6 Ko we ee a we SS GE OG 25.00 25.00 
Se ee ee ‘ 404.77 435.76 
Purchase of Stock from Germany .......... 200.15 101.70 
GS, gs Seis kw SK we ee Hw ee 250.00 250.00 
PO ek me Ke ee Se ES ORS 33.20 30.65 
Mailing, postage, eupplies 2... 2 2 cc 232.25 316.01 


General Administration 
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OS ee ee ae a aa 100.00 100.00 
NR dt ala so Se gp ies ge Ge ee a) HRS A 15.55 42.60 

ee WeeeR kw eR OS $7,770.64 $9,421.56 

SN ee var og. eo A! lon, AE CR wre nd 518.45 548.70 

er. 5s ss be ee 8 we el 2,412.96 

| ee ee ae ee ee ee eee ee 1,994.51 

Ree SS ee 1,829.01 

OE Se ee eee ee ee 165.50 
Permanent Fund invested in Building and Loan Bonds. ....... $7 ,000.00 
eg mnenae BOOKING TOR... 6 8 we ee 30.00 
0 gare Bere eer en ea eee ee on ee ge are er ee eae $7 ,030.00 

Bibliographical Series Fund 

Receipts 

Lean from Gemecai Paed «2.6 6 6 ss i as $1,829.01 

Advance from Dr. Laws (against royalties)... . 650.00 

Laws Authors cormactoms . wt 95.00 

Ss ok. Se ar hs eae Se 38.50 

0 eee ee rrr ee ee $2,612.76 

Expenditures 

Prmtise, tentang Vol.P ww wc tee we $1,261.76 

Pememe, Tee VO TE cw 5 i ks ew 1,205.00 

Raters Corremtems iw 146.00 

WE gos ae ere es enue ee eye $2,612.76 


MacEpwarp LEacu, Treasurer 


EpIToR’s REPORT 


Volume 63 of the Journal of American Folklore, comprising numbers 247-250, was 
published and distributed to the members of the American Folklore Society in 1950. 
Of the 499 pages, the largest number published during the present editor’s term of office, 
three and one-half pages were devoted to advertising. The volume contained 133 lines of 
music and one enamel insert in addition to the usual number of pages given over to 
bibliographical and other semi-tabular material, boxed notices, and the like. 

Cover features have been kept, including the somewhat expanded Directory of National, 
State, and Regional Folklore Societies. Keeping this directory accurate and up-to-date 
has taken considerable time and effort, but it has provided a vital service to the member- 
ship. 

No. 248, the April-June number, was featured by a special ‘(Canadian Number,” 
which was assembled by Marcel Rioux and C. Marius Barbeau. The number symbolizes 
the active collaboration between folklorists in Canada and the United States that has 
existed for almost a half a century. 

No Memoir was published during the year, but the first two titles in the newly created 
Bibliographical Series have been published and are available to the membership on order, 
approximately at cost. They are, Vol. 1. G. Malcolm Laws, Native American Balladry; 
Vol. 2. Tristram P. Coffin, British Traditional Ballads in America. The Index to the 
Journal of American Folklore, Vols. 1-60, and superseding the Index to Vols. 1-40, now 
long out of print, is well under way. Other reference works are contemplated, including 
a bibliography of folklore for and about children, which is being compiled by Eloise 
Ramsey and Dorothy M. Howard. Dan G. Hofmann has submitted a study on Peul 
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Bunyan for consideration in the Memorial Series, and two studies previously considered, 
and tentatively accepted, still await funding. A special premium book offer, Professor 
Archer Taylor’s English Riddles in Oral Tradition, has been made the Society membership 
through an arrangement with the University of California Press. 

William R. Bascom resigned the Review Editorship, effective with No. 249, to accept 
a Fulbright Fellowship to British West Africa, and he has been succeeded by Bert A. 
Gerow. The Editor acknowledges the fine collaboration of Dr. Bascom, and also the help 
of the other Associate Editors. The services of F. J. Alcock, of his colleagues in the 
National Museum of Canada, particularly Messers Rioux and Barbeau, have been duly 
acknowledged in No. 248. In the absence of Richard M. Dorson, Professor Stuart A, 
Gallacher has ably conducted throughout the year “Folklore in Periodical Literature.” 
Many thanks are due him for this fine service. Authors are hereby thanked for defraying 
correction costs and other special charges. Mr. Herbert D. Hartung of the George Banta 
Publishing Company, has been helpful in solving numerous technical problems. His 
compositors deserve great credit for the handling of much difficult foreign composition. 
In returning to the William Byrd Press, Richmond, Virginia, effective 1951, the Society 
wishes to express its appreciation to the George Banta Publishing Company for its efforts 
to help the Society publish an attractive journal. Finally, the Editor wishes to thank 
the President and the Secretary-Treasurer for their active interest and help during the 
year. 

Waytanp D. Hann, Editor 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RESEARCH 


The Committee on Research of the American Folklore Society has been engaged during 
the past year in soliciting a series of reports on the history and present state of folklore 
research in the Americas south of the United States from researchers in various countries 
of the area. The following reports are in hand and have been forwarded to the editor of 
the Journal: Dr. Doris Z. Stone, Honduras and Costa Rica; Dr. Adolfo Berro Garcia, 
Uruguay; Dr. Luis Alberto Acuna, Columbia; Professor Vincente T. Mendoza, Mexico. 

The following reports have been requested: Dr. Alfredo Chaves, Ecuador; Dra. Maria 
Cadilla de Martinez, Puerto Rico; Dr. Fernando Ortiz, Cuba; Professor Rafael Olivares 
Figuerva, Venezuela; Dr. Eugenio Pereira Salas, Chile; Professor Augusto Ratil Cortazar, 
Argentina; Dr. Rafael Arevalo Martinez, Guatemala; Dr. Rafael Gonzales Sol, El 
Salvador; Professor Francisco Pérez Estrada, Nicaragua; Professor Alberto Laguna 
Meave, Bolivia; Professor Guillermo Tell Bertoni, Paraguay; and Dr. J. C. Muelle, 
Peru. 

it is planned to publish the reports periodically in the Journal, as groups of them are 
received. 

RICHARD ALAN WATERMAN, Chairman 


[Other members of the Committee are: R. S. Boggs, Frank Goodwyn, Stith Thompson 


REPORT OF THE POLICY COMMITTEE 


As set forth in the Constitution of the American Folklore Society, “‘it shall be the 
purpose of this Society to encourage the study of folklore in all its aspects, and to publish 
the results of original research in the field.’ The Committee believes, in view of our recent 
expansion in interests and increase in non-professional membership, that the general 
policies, aims, and procedures implicit in the above statement should be amplified. With 
this in mind, we recommend the following: 

I. The Society shall work to advance the science of folklore in all its branches and to 
further the professional interests of American folklorists. It shall act to coordinate the 
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activities of members of the Society with those of other scholarly organizations concerned 
with folklore and to maintain effective liaison with related sciences and their organiza- 
tions. Since folklore as a discipline knows no cultural or national boundaries, the Society 
shall, wherever possible, enlist and welcome the assistance of related disciplines (for 
example, anthropology, folk art, history, literature, modern languages, musicology, psy- 
chology, etc.) and shall cooperate with representative groups for mutual advantage. 

II. The Society shall promote constant improvement of professional standards in 
folklore. It is the opinion of the Committee that the recent expansion in membership 
of the Society has been accompanied by some lowering of its scientific standards. The 
Committee wishes to emphasize that the goal of the Society is not merely to record tradi- 
tions and oral literature, but to analyze these raw materials scientifically, relating them 
to and integrating them with other areas of human activity wherever they may be found. 
Toward this end, the Committee recommends that the Council go on record as approving 
rejection, by the Editor of the Journal of American Folklore and the Program Committees 
for meetings, of any materials which in their judgment appear trivial or do not fulfill 
the scientific objectives of the Society. 

III. The Society shall promote the wide recognition of folklore and disseminate 
scientific knowledge on folklore through the Journal and Memoirs and through the 
medium of the Society, meeting separately and with related groups. It shall, furthermore, 
promote the publication of folklore materials outside as well as in the Society and en- 
courage scientific research in the subject. 

IV. The Committee is of the opinion that the policies, aims, and procedures of the 
Society might be implemented and the internal organization of the Society strengthened 
if certain changes were made in the Constitution. We therefore propose that a committee 
be appointed to reconsider the Constitution and make appropriate amendments. If such 
acommittee is appointed, the Policy Committee would like to suggest that they examine 
the following possibilities. 

1. A rotation of the presidency among the related groups represented in the Society. 
For example, folklore, history, modern languages, anthropology, musicology, literature. 

2. A rotation of the editorship and other offices among related groups. 

3. A rotation of meeting places of the Society to coincide with those of the various 
groups represented, for example the Modern Language Association, the American Anthro- 
pological Association, The American Historical Association, etc. In this connection it 
might be well to differentiate between annual meetings and program meetings. 

4. Raising the quorum above the minimum of 20, because of increased membership. 

5. Clarification of the section on amendments in order to indicate how they are to be 
made. 

6. The use of a mail ballot for the election of officers and voting on amendments. 

7. The mode of election, the number, and the term of office of council members. 

8. Enlargement of the Executive group with lengthened and ‘‘staggered”’ terms of office. 


W. W. Hit, Chairman 


[Other members of the committee are: Russell K. Alspach, B. H. Bronson, Duncan 
Emrich, William N. Fenton, Regina Flannery.] 


COMMITTEE ON REGIONAL FOLKLORE SOCIETIES 


The committee was appointed at the last meeting of the Society to encourage the 
formation of folklore societies in states where there are none at the present, and if possible, 
to encourage them to follow the organizational pattern of the New York Folklore Society, 
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which functions effectively with the New York Historical Society to the great benefit 
of both groups. 

Most folklore society meetings and historical society meetings are attended usually 
by only a small number of members, for which reason forces can be combined to good 
advantage, and the expenses of meetings shared. On one occasion the New Jersey Folklore 
Society, for example, met single-handed, and there were just a few members present, 
By way of contrast, a group of approximately equal size, the Folklore Society of Kingston 
Township, by meeting together with the Historical Society of the Township on a partic. 
ular occasion was able to record the respectable attendance of fifty. Such cooperation 
often spells the difference between the success or failure of a meeting. 

Secondly, combined dues, with joint membership benefits, offer an attraction to people 
of intellectual interests already taxed by membership fees in various organizations of 
their interest. 

A third and important feature is the joint storing of archives, resulting in reduced 
cost, and a simple procedure of archiving. Most historical societies have museums which 
contain folklore objects, and to have a folklore group working with them means a better 
and more interesting tabulation and display. 

Culturally, historically and intellectually, folklore and history are so closely inter- 
twined, that practical cooperation between folklore and historical societies is expedient— 
in the matter of finances, necessary. 

As I said at the meeting in Washington when I first suggested the idea, and Thelma 
G. James appointed a committee: the work must be done slowly, and we must feel our 
way along to make certain we are on the right track. The result during these few months 
has been excellent. Three organizations have been formed—these in states that had no 
organizations hitherto. The reason there are not more new societies is due solely to the 
lack of time to keep steadily at it. 

The method of work was simple, though time-taking. Either through personal ac- 
quaintance or “‘cold,”’ I contacted those who I thought were interested in folklore, and this 
always began a chain of correspondence, which usually ended in the organization of a 
folklore group. As an example of this, I had been invited to speak in Chillicothe, Ohio, 
and to be present at the Ohioana Library Association meeting. Of course, that was 
perfect for the work I had in mind. I spoke to various men and women in the field of 
folklore, history, and archeology. This I followed up with letters to Mr. Erwin Zepp, 
Director of the Ohio State History and Archeological Society, and others, with good 
results. Now there is a fine organization in Ohio where there was none before. 

The same is true of Delaware where I knew the state archeologist and Miss Ruthanna 
Hindes, the Librarian of the Wilmington Historical Museum. After a lengthy corre- 
spondence, the final impetus came when Dr. Louis Jones and myself went down to speak 
before the organization, and Alan Lomax sang. That seemed to be irresistible, and there 
is now a good organization in Delaware, where there never had been one before. 

In a small way, we also helped in the reorganization of the New Jersey Folklore Society 
which had died out. But they will need more help. 

Mrs. Aili Johnson, of Flint, Michigan, a member of the committee, has done a mag- 
nificent job in making a complete survey of members in every state who belong to the 
AFS where there are no local folklore societies. This makes it much simpler to reach 
members who are already interested in folklore. Since we have some members in every 
state the work should move much faster now. 

Dr. Boatright the third member of the committee, has compiled a small but invaluable 
bibliography for the starting out of the folklore groups. 

All new folklore organizations express a keen desire to affiliate with the American 
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Folklore Society, and will do so. It would be of enormous value if the local folklore 
societies would automatically become part of the national organization and by a slight 
additional amount of dues receive the national magazine. I am a member of a similar 
organization which functions exactly in that manner, and very satisfactorily. 

Another suggestion is that the work done by this committee should be continued 
through the office of a secretary and thus add additional authority to the efforts. This, 
of course, could be possible only by giving our Secretary-Treasurer a regularly paid 
assistant to save him hours of work on correspondence. Should this be impossible, and 
if a committee is reappointed to do the work, then it would be advisable for the com- 
mittee to possess official stationery to add a certain authority to the work and to save 
time. 

It is our firm belief that given more time and a little financial help for stationery and 
correspondence that a folklore organization can be established in every state where 
none exists at present. 

M. JAGENDORF, Chairman 


(Other members of the committee are: Aili K. Johnson and Mody C. Boatright.] 


COMMITTEE ON FOLKLORE FOR CHILDREN AND YOUNG PEOPLE 


The committee wishes to present this report to the American Folklore Society for 
consideration in helping to introduce folklore into the public schools and high schools, 
and in helping to bring the subject more prominently to the attention of teachers, 
librarians, storytellers, laymen, and of young people. 

It is hoped that the work proposed and the facts circularized will counterbalance the 
false and unworthy material presented as folklore for commercial reasons or for lack 
of proper knowledge of the subject. 

The committee suggests that the work should be both directive and active. It should 
encourage the study of folklore in the schools and libraries—through personal suggestion, 
by word of mouth, or by the distribution of literature on particular subjects, reports, 
bibliographies, etc. 

For these reasons the Committee wishes to set before the Council of the American 
Folklore Society the following recommendations: 

1. The printing of a pamphlet with important suggestions, definitions, bibliographies, 
studies, etc., for the use of those interested in folklore. 

2. The formulation of a very simple and clear-cut definition of folklore, as well as the 
“why” of folklore, to help teachers, librarians, and storytellers in explaining the subject 
to their young audiences. 

3. That before the handbook sponsored by the American Folklore Society is completed, 
it should be gone over carefully by people of scholarly standing in the field of folklore 
for corrections and suggestions. 

4. The circularizing of its reports and literature among publishers, magazines, and 
newspapers as a means of telling what we are trying to do. 

5. The furnishing of its bibliography to publishing houses whose books are recom- 
mended in it, and the circularizing of book dealers, libraries, colleges, etc. 

6. The submission to publishers of manuscripts on the subject of folklore for publica- 
tion as well as works recommended by members of the American Folklore Society, after 
having been found of good standard by the members of this Committee. 

7. That the Committee offer its services and be empowered to offer the services of 
the American Folklore Society members to publishers for the reading of scripts on folklore. 

8. That members of the American Folklore Society who specialize in the field of folk- 
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lore and who are interested in reviewing folklore books for youth and children should 
give their names to the Committee for recommendation to do such work. 

9. That the Committee’s literature should be sent to radio and television organizations 
to help them in choosing proper folklore programs. 

10. The use of the special basic bibliography of folklore for children and young people 
herewith presented.* It should prove of invaluable assistance to teachers, librarians, 
storytellers, and young people. 

11. The immediate publication of this bibliography. 

12. The Committee recommends a continuous circularizing of librarians throughout 
the country as well as teachers and storytellers, enumerating the current authentic books 
on folklore. 

13. The sending of helpful suggestions and outlines of stories and talks to librarians, 
teachers, storytellers, and laymen to introduce them to the subject and to help them 
in the telling of folk tales and the teaching of songs, dances, and games. 

14. The circularizing of every member of the American Folklore Society, asking for 
help and cooperation on various aspects of the above. 

15. That all this work should be put into the hands of a permanent committee with 
full power to proceed with whatever work seems necessary. 

16. The publication of an anthology of American Folklore suitable for young people. 

17. The committee recommends getting radio and television organizations interested 
to sponsor programs under the advice of the Committee and the American Folklore 
Society. 

18. The committee recommends finally that it be permitted to sponsor the formation 
of state educational committees in different states consisting of responsible members in ed- 
ucation and kindred fields to help further the study of folklore in schools and libraries, etc. 

The committee forsees, after the full work gets under way, the holding of regular 
seminars or conferences which will be helpful to teachers, librarians, and laymen in their 
study of folklore for the young. Such conferences or meetings could be held together 
with folklore or historical society meetings. If held together with the American Folklore 
Society they undoubtedly would be of help to our organization. The New York State 
Historical Association offers the resources of its Seminars on American Culture to the 
American Folklore Society. If it seems advisable to offer a course on the subject of 
“Folklore in the Schools,’’ such a course could be arranged. 

Dr. Duncan Emrich of the Library of Congress has offered to present a request to the 
Government Publications and Bibliography Committee to print our pamphlets and 
distribute them for us. This of course, would be invaluable, for it would reach a very 
large number of people throughout the whole country, second, it would save us a great 
deal of money. This most generous offer was accepted with the greatest of thanks. 

M. JAGENDORF, Chairman 


[Other members of the Committee are: Marion Emrich (Secretary), Dorothy Howard, 
Louis Jones, Eloise Ramsey, Harold Thompson.] 


REPORT OF THE SUB-COMMITTEE ON THE COMPILATION AND ANNOTATION OF 
Folklore for Children and Young People: A Critical Bibliography 
for Use in Elementary and Intermediate Schools. 


Attached herewith, please find the manuscript of a Critical Bibliography which 
constitutes the report of the Sub-committee on Bibliography appointed at a meeting of 


*Prepared by Eloise Ramsey and Dorothy M. Howard, this bibliography is now being con- 
sidered for the Bibliographical Series of the American Folklore Society.—EbDIToR. 
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| should the Committee on Folklore for Children and Young People, held in Washington, D.C., 
March 1, 1950. 

izations Since the members of the sub-committee cannot be present at the 1950 annual meeting 
of the American Folklore Society to answer questions which may arise, the following data 

y people are included. 

rarians, Immediately after the appointment of the sub-committee in March, 1950, the two 
members established correspondence on the project. The first task was to discuss and 
establish limitations within which to work; to agree upon the general organization of 

ughout materials; to establish principles for selection of books and other materials for the list; 

ic books and to divide the labor of writing annotations and other specific jobs. 

Happily, agreement on these matters was made very easy because the two members of 
rarians, the sub-committee found themselves in accord on basic considerations. Next came the 
|p them compilation of a check list (which has been revised from time to time as work progressed). 

The third problem was agreement on the type of annotation most useful to teachers, 
king for librarians, and others interested in the education of children and young people. 

By July first, a tentative check list was completed and sample annotations had been 
ee with written in the hope that the bibliography project could be set before the full committee 

for suggestions and approval at Cooperstown, New York during the first week of July. 
people. Four members of the full committee were present at Cooperstown: Louis Jones, Marion 
terested Emrich, Dorothy Howard and Moritz Jagendorf, Chairman. Because of the press of 
‘olklore other matters, it was not possible to call a meeting for this discussion. 

Therefore the sub-committee continued work on the project by correspondence, 
rmation without advice of the full committee, until the last of July when the two met in Blooming- 
rs in ed- ton, Indiana, for a series of conferences. Again the sub-committee hoped to have its work 
ies, etc. evaluated by other members of the full committee. Chairman Jagendorf was in Bloom- 
regular ington and was able to sit in on one conference. 
in their Since the Bloomington meeting, the work has gone entirely by correspondence. The 
ogether tasks ahead were first, writing a preface, which would state clearly the principles and 
‘olklore plan of the bibliography and second, writing annotations, the most laborious and time 
k State consuming work of all. 

- to the Before the end of August a tentative draft of the preface had been written and a copy 
rect of sent to Chairman Jagendorf for suggestions. 

The final problem of preparing a sufficient number of copies for members of the full 
t to the committee and for presentation to the Council of the American Folklore Society necessi- 
ets and tated both money and equipment. Eloise Ramsey, with the assistance of Thelma James, 

a very offered the use of equipment at Wayne University and their supervision of this last 
a great stupendous task. Professors James, Ramsey, and Howard have underwritten the ex- 
nks. penses for materials and labor up to this point. Professor Ramsey has done the major 
ren share of the critical annotations and evaluations. 

—_ The present bibliography is submitted, not as final and definitive but as tentative and 
indicative of the type of materials which can be most useful to classroom teachers, li- 
brarians, and educators in general, and which the American Folklore Society can en- 

, courage and support by its recognition and approval. 
In reading the manuscript, members of the committee and the Editor will find entries 
marked copy to come. The copy for entries so marked will be ready January 1. The addi- 
ik tion, a few inserts for recent publications will be forwarded on the same date. These 

whic 


: entries have been held up by delays in library book orders. For example, among the most 
oting of recent titles to be added are: Jagendorf’s Merry Men of Gotham and Seeger’s Animal 
ing con- Folk Songs for Children. 

The recommendations of the sub-committee follow: (1) The sub-committee recommends 
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that the bibliography, when completed, be submitted to the Editor and Secretary (or as 
established procedures may dictate) of the American Folklore Society for inclusion and 
publication in the Bibliographical Series. (2) The sub-committee recommends that it be 
empowered to continue its work with a view to the publication suggested in Recommenda- 
tion I above. (3) The sub-committee recommends that this bibliography be revised 
and improved from time to time, as circumstances and finances of the Society may permit, 
Dorotuy M. Howarp, Chairman 


REPORT OF THE DELEGATE TO THE SECOND NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE ON THE OCCUPIED COUNTRIES 


In accordance with the instructions of the President of the American Folklore Society, 
dated November 2, I was privileged to represent the Society at the above conference, 
held in Washington, Nov. 30—Dec. 1, 1950. In fulfillment of instructions, I was able to 
attend all but one of the sessions, which was devoted to the showing of films from 
Germany and Japan on Thursday evening, but my wife and children covered it for me 
while I was giving a lecture in Baltimore. 

Almost no discussion was given to the work of learned societies in the occupied areas, 
and I contacted but two representatives of sister societies—the American Sociological 
Society (Eva J. Ross, Trinity College), and the American Anthropological Association 
(George M. Foster of AFS), both of which were represented by colleagues and neighbors. 
(Foster and I covered the conference together, exchanging notes.) The opening general 
session was characterized, particularly in the case of Japan, with accounts of the transfor- 
mation of the school and university systems to correspond in form to what we have in 
the United States. Implicit in the approach was the unconscious assumption that we do 
it better, and the Chief of Civil Information and Education Section SCAP led us to believe 
that not only had culture change proceeded apace but that the status personality of the 
Japanese had been radically altered in five years! (Fortunately the representative of 
the AAA took up the latter point in discussion of higher education on the second morning.) 
A parallel report on Germany was much better. 

Since my instructions were to find out what I could of the activities of our foreign 
members in Japan, I attended the meeting on Japan and the Rykyus. The highlight 
of that meeting for AFS was a data paper by Genpachiro Konno, Assistant Professor, 
Faculty of Economics, University of Tokyo. To those of us familiar with the intensive 
language training programs, Konno made a startling declaration of need. The Japanese, 
he said, learn to read English in school but they get no practice at speaking or hearing 
instructions in English. To offset the Japanese teachers who read but do not speak English, 
he urged bringing English-speaking teachers to Japan. Instruction needed he specified 
(1) Intellectual history and Fine arts, (2) Historical Method to supplant Weber and Marx 
(American Historiography), (3) Cultural Anthropology and sociology (both in their 
infancy), (4) theory of social science and training in research methods, (5) but he did 
not mention folklore! 

A Seminar in American Civilization staffed by five Stanford University professors and 
financed by the Rockefeller Foundation was cited by everyone as a conspicuous success. 
Much discussion was given to liberating Japanese scholarship from the ivory tower. 
The tradition of Chinese scholarship still weighs heavily on the Japanese state universities. 
Professors were wealthy, received but small salaries, and few students reached them. 
These relations are changing, but faculty salaries have not risen markedly yet, so that 
teachers have to supplement salaries with side activities. 

Japanese professors are in urgent need of books and scholarly journals. One book takes 
as much as fourteen per cent of a teacher’s monthly salary. Here is where AFS could help. 
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The same needs for instruction and books in the social sciences were manifest from 
German delegates. The privately supported research institution offers the best hope 
of reviving and maintaining social science in Germany. To a certain extent the same may 
be true of Japan. 

The highlight of the Friday morning conference on higher education was the appearance 
of Dr. Hachiro Yuasa, President of International Christian University, Tokyo. Dr. Yuasa 
is an entomologist (Ph.D. Illinois) and thoroughly understands the organization of 
American scholarship. I was moved to comment on his nice presentation of the polarity 
of the Old Japanese social relations—parent-child, teacher-student, Emperor-subject— 
and to ask what substitute pattern had they been able to develop. In the discussion your 
delegate added two further comments: (1) a plea for ivory towerism—anent our Japanese 
members who pursue folklore studies, offering the Journal of American Folklore as a 
vehicle of publishing, and (2) the interest of American social scientists and folklorists 
in meeting the need felt and expressed by Konno, the first morning, by going to Japan to 
conduct field work and training Japanese students in the methods which we use. President 
Yuasa replied, ‘‘We have folklorists in Japan. You will find that they will welcome Ameri- 
can scholars. They need help. They publish rather more than you think and much of it in 
Japanese journals.”’ He implied that a certain amount of ivory towerism would continue 
and profitably. The discussion led into a prolonged luncheon at which President Yuasa 
and Dr. Morice E. Troyer, Vice-President in charge of curriculum, were the guests of 
your delegate at the Cosmos Club. There will be a real opportunity at International 
Christian University for an American folklorist and anthropologist. Some of our members 
will be approached. 

It would be derelict of duty and appreciation not to mention the appealing program of 
Austrian folk song and dance by the Second Austrian Students and Teachers Goodwill 
tour to North America. Their program is genuine and carried off with much charm. 

I would recommend sending back copies of JAF to the university libraries where our 
Japanese members are in residence. 

WiiraM N. FENTON, Delegate 


TRANSACTIONS 


The following actions were taken by the Council and approved by the Society in the 
Business Meeting: 

It was voted that the annual dues of regular members of the Society be fixed at $5.00 
a year, beginning in 1951 and that the President and Treasurer be empowered to adjust 
dues in other categories accordingly, but that dues for libraries and institutions remain 
at the present rate. 

The Secretary was instructed to call to the attention of the proper officials of the State 
Department the fact that folklore should be given a place on the Fulbright program and 
that the Society would be glad to recommend professors qualified to teach folklore and 
especially American folklore abroad. 

The Secretary read a communication from Helen Hartness Flanders asking endorse- 
ment of her project to collate and edit material assembled in the Folklore Archives at 
Middlebury College and help in securing funds for its publication. The Council fully en- 
dorsed the project as outlined and instructed the Secretary to certify it as a scholarly and 
worthwhile undertaking to any foundation or agency that might supply funds for 
publication. 

Thelma James in a communication read by the Secretary requested permission to 
reprint material from the Journal in an anthology of general folklore which she is prepar- 
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ing. The Council voted permission with the proviso that the Society share in any income 
from such a book. 

The selection of the meeting place for 1951 was left to the Executive Committee with 
power to act. 

The following budget for 1951 was voted : Journal, $5000.00; Memoirs, $650.00; Editor's 
Expenses, $100.00; Fixed Expenses as in 1950. 


CONSTITUTION CHANGES 


The Society at the annual business meeting approved the actions of the current Council 
and in addition recommendations of the Council of 1950 that Article VI, Section III of 
the Constitution be changed to read: ‘‘It shall be the general policy of the Society to choose 
a president in alternate years respectively from persons whose professional interest lie 
in the field of the humanities on the one hand and anthropology on the other. These two 
fields shall be represented among the Vice Presidents chosen,’”’ and that Article IX be 
changed to read: “It shall be the general policy of the Society to meet either independently 
or with one of the Societies representing an affiliated discipline, such as the American 
Anthropological Association, the Modern Language Association, the American Historical 
Association.” 


OFFICERS 


Officers for the year 1951 were elected. (These are printed in full on Cover II of the 
Journal.) 


RESOLUTIONS 
The following resolutions were approved: 


Whereas the annual Jo Stafford Prize has done much to stimulate interest in folklore 
and to foster the collection of American folk materials, and whereas the prize itself is a 
generous symbol of Miss Stafford’s interest in American folk culture, the American Folk- 
lore Society, in its sixty-second annual convention assembled, expresses its gratitude for 
the Prize and its sincere appreciation to Miss Stafford for her desire to further folkloristic 
research among students in American universities and colleges. 

cnninadiipianinie 

The American Folklore Society, in its sixty-second annual convention assembled, 
expresses its thanks to the University of California for the many favors extended, to the 
Society's local committees, Arthur E. Hutson (Program), and C. Grant Loomis (Arrange- 
ments) for excellent services rendered. Furthermore, the Society thanks officials of the 
American Anthropological Association for their cooperation in working out plans for the 
joint meeting, and particularly, to the Program Chairman and the Chairman on Local 
Arrangements, Verne F. Ray and T. D. McCown. The Society also expresses its gratitude 
to Miss Lucile K. Czarnowski and her group of folk dancers for a colorful exhibition of folk 
dancing after the annual dinner. 


COMMITTEES FOR 1951 


Committee on Membership: Marjorie M. Kimmerle, Chairman, University of Colorado, 
Boulder, Colorado; Claude E. Schaeffer; Ernest W. Baughman; Mody C. Boatright; 
David Bidney. 

Committee on Education in Folklore: Richard M. Dorson, Chairman, Michigan State 
College, East Lansing, Michigan; Gertrude P. Kurath; Dan G. Hoffman; Alfred L. 

Shoemaker; Dorothy Howard; Louis C. Jones; Marion Emrich. 
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Committee for Research in Folklore: Richard A. Waterman, Chairman, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois; Frank Goodwyn; Ralph S. Boggs; Stith Thompson; 
Alton Morris, Violetta Halpert. 

Committee on Policy: W. W. Hill, Chairman, University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, 
New Mexico; Duncan Emrich; William N. Fenton; Bertrand H. Bronson; Regina 
Flannery; Russell K. Alspach; A. Irving Hallowell. 

Committee on the Establishment of Regional Societies: Moritz Jagendorf, Chairman, 150 
East 39th Street, New York 16, New York; Aili Johnson; William Jansen; Mody C. 
Boatright and Marjorie Kimmerle (liaison members from Committee on Membership). 

Committee on the Jo Stafford Prize in American Folklore: Samuel P. Bayard, Chairman, 
Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pennsylvania; Viola Garfield; Mary R. 
Haas; Frances Gillmor; Morris E. Opler. 

Committee on International Relations in Folklore: Wolfram Eberhard, Chairman, Depart- 
ment of Sociology, University of California, Berkeley 4, California; Stith Thompson; 
Austin E. Fife; Charles W. Dunn; John F. Embree; Sven Liljeblad; Raphael Patai; 
Erin Asai; Joseph M. Carriére; Marius Barbeau. 

Committee on Nominations: William N. Fenton, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, 
D. C.; Levette J. Davidson; Melville J. Herskovits; Verne F. Ray; Claude M. Simpson. 

Committee on Annual Meeting for 1951: Program Committee: Thelma G. James, Wayne 
University, Detroit, Chairman; David A. Baerreis; Gladys Reichard, Erminie W. 
Voegelin; W. D. Walbs. Committee on Local Arrangements: Thelma G. James, Chair- 
man; Ailii Johnson; Branford Millar; Gertrude P. Kurath; William Rudy. The meetings 
will be held at the Statler Hotel in Detroit, Dec. 27-28. 





ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Committee on Research in Folklore of the American Folklore Society 
annually publishes in the Journal of American Folklore a list of folklore 
projects newly undertaken or in progress. Listed are books, monographs, special 
studies, library and museum research, and field collecting. For previously 
reported projects only specific progress, completion, or discontinuation will be 
noted. Notices for ‘‘Work in Progress: 1951" should be sent to Mrs. Herbert 
Halpert, Murray State College, Murray, Kentucky, by October 15. 
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Jo STAFFORD PRIZE IN AMERICAN FOLKLORE 


WINNERS FOR 1950 


First Prize 


NoRMAN H. LERMAN, University of Washington, Seattle, 
“A Collection of Folklore from the Lower Fraser Valley 
of British Columbia.” 


Second Prize 


BLANCHE B. Morek, University of New Mexico, Albu- 
querque, “Illness, Healing, and Death—Some Spanish 
New Mexican Folk Beliefs.” 


Third Prize 


SusAN MAprID, University of Arizona, Tucson, “Types of 
Folklore Among the Spanish-Speaking Population of 
Clifton, Arizona.” 


Judges 


Hector Lee, Chico State College, Chico, California, Chair- 
man; Samuel P. Bayard, Pennsylvania State College; 
Viola Garfield, University of Washington; Frances Gillmor, 
University of Arizona; Mary R. Haas, University of 
California. 


See page 170 for announcement of 1951 contest 
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MICRONESIAN INFORMANTS AS COLLECTORS 


Few folklorists know of the constantly welling spring of source material from Micro- 
nesians who voluntarily and for personal reasons write down their traditional lore and 
descriptions of disappearing customs, or preserve as cherished heirlooms the notebooks 
written by their fathers or grandfathers. 

From the Palaus to the Marshalls and the Gilberts, anthropologists today frequently 
find informants surreptitiously consulting dog-eared, handwritten notebooks so full of 
information as to make the anthropologist’s eyes gleam at the prospect of borrowing the 
notebook itself. Except since the end of World War II, the anthropologists, however, 
have not been responsible for encouraging Micronesians to write such books. Credit is 
hard to fix, but I think that we owe thanks to those missionaries, administrators, and 
traders who taught Micronesians to read and write their native language and inspired 
them to imitate their own example of recording island traditions and customs. Writing 
makes them rely less on memory for details but, on the other hand, it insures that the 
knowledge will not vanish with a family line. 

Maybe it is not just favoritism for the people of one’s own area of research to claim 
that Micronesians, like Polynesians (from whom we also have much native documentary 
material), have much intelligence and adaptability, are enthusiastic about learning 
to read, write, and figure, and avid to find out about the rest of the world as well as about 
themselves. Knowledge of the old traditions and culture is a factor in earning personal 
distinction even today in a Micronesian village. 

At the University of Hawaii we have had many experiences with Micronesian recorders. 
Saul Riesenberg tells of Ponapean books; the most ambitious was on the history of all 
Ponape from ancient times. Incentive to write these books partly came, he thinks, 
from admiration for the example of a Japanese judge on Ponape who collected folklore 
(unfortunately never published). Leonard Mason who has also seen native notebooks in 
the Marshalls has trained two or three Marshallese attending the University to record 
data. They came with pride and interest in their islands already keen and focused toward 
keeping records. In Tabiteuea, Gilbert Islands, I obtained some oid notebooks and had 
several villages write notebooks of traditions for me. Men on other islands like Arorai, 
Nonouti and Marakei have also been good enough to write notebooks. Many Micronesians 
are quite secretive but they are hospitable and cooperative with anthropologists who 
share their interest in their islands. 

The notebooks usually record serious traditions about the period ‘‘before the Way and 
the Light came" (to use the favorite introductory and concluding phrase of Arorai 
writers) though they often include anecdotes about the coming of Christianity and 
European administration. Micronesians rarely write about later periods, although in 
Tabiteuea stories about war experiences are crystallizing and are popular oral narratives 
and material for chants. 

We need now to find and train individuals among these reserved and able people to 
write narratives of a more personal and recent nature, such as diaries and autobiographies, 
to supplement our observations and questionings about interpersonal relations and the 
functioning of modern island life.—k. L. 
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Co_p WEATHER CoMMENTS AGAIN :—Here are midwestern variants of two of the three 
kinds of cold weather comments previously noticed in the Journal (Vol. 61 [July- 
September, 1948], 312). 

Mrs. Ursula Weihing, now of Murray, Kentucky, remembers a German form of the 
first type of saying, ‘so many months of winter—and . . .” which she heard in 1895 in 
Antigo, northern Wisconsin: ‘‘Hier in Antigo ist es neun Monat Winter und drei Monat 
kalt!’’ The wide distribution of this saying in North America, from New England and 
New York to Wisconsin and Alaska, suggests that it must be of considerable age to have 
wandered so far. 

There is some proof of its age in the report of the English traveler, Harriet Martineau. 
In 1836 she was entertained by the commandant of the fort on Mackinac Island and 
“faithfully set down the old saw of the northland as he told it to her: ‘We have nine 
months winter and three months cold weather.’ ’”? 

From Miss Miriam Hollway, of the Mt. Clemens Public Schools, Mt. Clemens, 
Michigan, I received the following text which is representative of my second type of cold 
weather comment: ‘“‘We have two seasons: Winter and the Fourth of July.”’ She told me 
she heard it in Indian River in northern Michigan within the last twelve years, as a 
saying native to northern Michigan. Miss Hollway’s text is exactly the same as the one! 
gave from Nome, Alaska, in my original note. A New England text, published by Dr. 
B. A. Botkin, also has the same wording, except that “the” is omitted.? 

These three texts give ‘‘the fourth of July,” while the one I published from London, 
England, gave “‘one day of summer.” Though the Americanization of the single day does 
not prevent us from recognizing the relationship between the English and American 
forms, one text is not sufficient proof of the direction from which the text came; it might 
have gone from America to England, even recently. In any case I think we can assume 
that in America, like type one, this comment must have had a long time to travel so far. 

A Minnesota cold weather comment apparently combines my types one and two, 
though basically its phrasing is that of type one. Dr. Ella Weihing McKee, formerly of 
Murray State College, learned about Minnesota weather in 1933 from her landlady, who 
told her: “‘In Minneapolis you have two seasons of the year: eleven months winter—and 
August.” 

As yet I have found no additional geographical distribution for versions of my third 
pattern of ironical cold weather comment, reported from New Hampshire and the Yukon 
Territory. The saying of this third type claims that the only defect in the year’s weather 


is the absence, for a short time, of good sleighing. Dr. Botkin, however, reports another ‘ 


New Hampshire form which differs somewhat from my two texts: ‘There ain’t much 
of any winter here . . . except from September to June, but we have dog-gone good sleddin’ 
the rest of the year.’ 

The previously published cold weather comments of the first two types were from widely 


1 Harlan Hatcher, The Great Lakes (London, New York, Toronto, 1944), p. 224. 

2B. A. Botkin, A Treasury of New England Folklore (New York, copyright 1947), p. 806, 
quoted from Louise Dickinson Rich, Happy the Land (Philadelphia, 1946), p. 251. 

3 Botkin, op. cit., p. 821, quoted from Ernest Poole, The Great White Hills of New Hampshire 
(Garden City, N. Y., 1946), p. 84. 
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separated areas. These midwestern variants help to close the geographical gap in the 
distribution of these sayings. If my belief that these sayings are old in English-speaking 
North America is correct, it seems likely that other variants might be found in the 
northern states which were on the path of the westward migration from New England 
and New York, and have long, hard winters. 


Murray State College, HERBERT HALPERT 
Murray, Kentucky 


GoInG TO SEE THE Wipow:—Folklorists recognize the practical joke as a source of 
amusement of a rather crude and active type often motivated by a desire on the part of 
the group to punish an enemy or deflate a braggart, or to test or initiate a newcomer or 
tenderfoot. The “‘snipe hunt”’ is a relatively widespread and harmless prank of this kind. 
Frequently, however, practical jokes are more complex and violent. A joke known in 
eastern South Carolina as “taking someone to see the widow” is an example of this 


The ideal victim is a newcomer to the community given to boasting about his sexual 
capabilities and exhibiting an inordinate interest in women. He is led by the pranksters 
to believe that a certain widow who lives a few miles from town, a woman of unques- 
tionable charm but doubtful virtue, is interested in making his acquaintance. Further- 
more, he is told that it can be arranged for him to meet her. He is warned, however, 
that the widow has an ardent suitor whose jealousy has been inflamed by rumors con- 
cerning her conduct. In due time a meeting is arranged and the victim agrees to visit 
the widow in the company of one of the men in on the joke. Before the appointed hour 
he is told further tales which serve to convince him of the attractions of the widow 
and his own prowess as a lover. 

On the designated evening, the victim and his companion drive several miles into the 
country before stopping at an isolated farmhouse. They get out of their car and walk 
up to the house. As they start up the steps a woman opens the door, calls out a warning 
and rushes back inside. A series of blasts from a shotgun ring out in the darkness, followed 
by shouts and threats. The victim’s companion runs and then pretends to fall wounded. 

Usually the victim is utterly terrified and runs down the road. Other participants in 
the joke are hidden at intervals along the road and speed the victim’s flight by further 
shouting and firing. Eventually the victim is overtaken and the joke is explained to him. 
If he shows that he is a “good sport,” the success of the prank is celebrated by drinks 
and general expressions of friendship, and his acceptance into the group is assured. 

This practical joke is no doubt practiced in other parts of the South, but as far as the 
writer knows it is unknown elsewhere. To the writer’s knowledge, it has been staged in 
various parts of South Carolina for at least thirty years, but its date of origin is probably 
in the distant past. 


Tulane University, HENNIG COHEN 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


ConnEcTICUT CHAT:—My father and his parents were natives of Wallingford where 
some forebears had been original planters. During later life in New York State my 
grandmother (b. Harriet Emily Dutton, 1805) reminisced to me continually of ‘‘old times” 
—even Revolutionary—till her death at nearly ninety-two. I feel that I owe her much 
for early stimulating an antiquarian interest which has brought me my lifelong occupa- 
tions. But though vivacious she was not humorous, and I cannot attach to her any of the 
phrases Mrs. Williams recorded (JA F, 62 [1949], 63-64). However, we knew others from 
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Wallingford, and perhaps from one of these persons I heard a memorable reinforcement 
of one of the most distinctive items in the note. A friend who used to stay in Wallingford 
whom I had known only as stout was thus described: ‘‘When she was a girl they used to 
say ‘You're as thin as a June shad going down stream’.”” The pungent last three words 
here added complete Mrs. Williams’ phrase to the style of others in her record. 

My grandfather (d. 1871) was reported to have always preferred the shad of the Con. 
necticut to that of the Hudson. Also to have sat at table on a Connecticut river boat next 
a girl who said when the food was passed around “Dip it in the sop, Sal, Dad pays as 
much as any on ‘em.’ But here we may enter folklore. For my mother reported exactly 
the same of her father traveling on the Mississippi (he took his family to Missouri for 
the years 1840-1842). At the end of their lives I once confronted my mother and my 
father’s sister with this coincidence. My mother held her ground, my aunt thought they 
must both have had the anecdote from a book. 


Kenwood, Oneida, New York . Hore Emity ALLEN 


















THE JEW’s GARDEN, ETC.:—Almost thirty years ago one of my students at Vassar 
College, Miss H. K. Mull, submitted to me a song collected from her grandmother, Mrs, 
J. B. Fricker of Reading, Pennsylvania. Mrs. Fricker, who had lived in Reading all her 
life, learned the song in secondary school. Miss Mull queried the second line of Stanza 3 
as “‘silk and white,” and the second line of Stanza 4 as ‘“‘without my playmates do,” This 
ballad apparently is Child Ballad No. 155, ‘Sir Hugh or The Jew’s Daughter.” 


“The Jew’s Garden” 


It rained a mist, it rained a mist, 

It rained all over the town; 

And all the boys in our town 

Came out to toss their balls, balls, balls, 
Came out to toss their balls. 


At first they tossed their balls too high, 
And then again too low; 

And then into the Jew’s garden 

Where no one had dare to go, go, go, 
Where no one had dare to go. 


Out came the Jewish daughter, B 
All dressed in silken white; 

“Come in, my little boy,” she said, 

“You may have your ball again, ’gain, ’gain, 
You may have your ball again.” 


“T won’t come in, I shan’t come in, 
Without my playmates too; 
For I’ve often heard who would come in 
Would never come out again, ’gain, ’gain, 
Would never come out again.” 


WMh Berm 


She showed him a red rose apple, 
And then a gay gold ring, 

And then a cherry as red as blood, 
To entice the little boy in, in, in, 
To entice the little boy in. 
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She took him to the parlor, 

And then into the hall, 

And then into the dining room, 

Where no one could hear him call, call, call, 
Where no one could hear him call. 


She wrapped him in a napkin, 

And pinned it with a pin; 

And she called for the carving knife, 
To stab his little heart in, in, in, 

To stab his little heart in. 


Another song from Miss Mull dates from the same time. It was sung by her grandfather, 
]. B. Fricker, also of Reading, and was, according to my informant, “I think a mixture 
of German and Berks County Dutch.” 


“Spinn, Spinn” 


“Spinn, spinn, mein’ liebe Tochter, 
Ich kauf’ fiir dich ein Schurz.” 
“Ja, ja, mein’ liebe Mutter, 
Ich darf’ nicht so kurz. 
Ich kann noch nicht spinne’, 
Mein Finger schwelgt imme’ 
Und es tut mir so weh, 
Und es tut mir so weh.” 


“Spinn, spinn, mein’ liebe Tochter, 
Ich kauf fiir dich ein Mann.” 
“Ja, ja, mein’ liebe Mutter, 
Und jetzt ich kann. 
Ich kann jetzt spinne’, 
Mein Finger schwelgt nimme’, 
Und es tut mir nicht weh, 
Und es tut mir nicht weh.” 


Berkeley, California Martua W. BECKWITH 


AMERICAN INDIANS AND Topacco:—I am engaged in a special study of “Myths, 
Legends, and Religious Customs of the American Indians Concerning Tobacco,” and 
and would very much appreciate help from American colleagues in locating books, articles, 
and other material bearing on the subject. 

Kita-Ando-Cho, No. 125, Kikuya KiMuRA 
Shizuoka-Shi, Japan 











FOLKLORE NEWS 
AK 


INTERNATIONAL FoLtkK Music CounciL:—The International Folk Music Council's 
annual conference will be held this year in Zagreb, Yugoslavia, September 8-14, at the 
invitation of the Union of Societies for Culture and Education of Yugoslavia. Highlight 
of the conference will be a festival of Yugoslav folk music featuring songs, dances, and 
instrumental music from all regions of Yugoslavia. Further details of the conference may 
be secured from Miss Maud Karpeles, Honorary Secretary, 12 Clorane Gardens, London 
N.W.3, England. Membership in the Council is invited. 


Onto FoLKLoRE Society:—The Ohio Folklore Society held its second annual spring 
meeting at the Ohio State Museum, Columbus, on April 7, 1951. The meeting, which was 
called in conjunction with the Ohio College Association, was attended by about 100 
people, including MacEdward Leach and Mary O. Eddy. The following papers were read: 
“Folklore and the Literature to Come,” Paul Bennett, Denison University; ‘Some 
Munchhausen Snake Tales,’’ Horace P. Beck, Temple University; and ‘Traditional Folk 
Songs of Ohio,” Harry L. Ridenour, Baldwin-Wallace College. At the luncheon following, 
David Crook of Denison University sang a program of ‘‘Folk Songs Today.” New officers 
elected were Harry L. Ridenour, president; John Ball, vice-president; T. P. Coffin, 
secretary-treasurer and regional representative for Midwest Folklore. 





PERSONALIA :—Professor Richard M. Dorson, Michigan State College, is the beneficiary 
of a Rockefeller Midwest Studies Grant to collect Negro Folklore in Cass County, 
Michigan. He also has received an American Council of Learned Societies Faculty Study 
Fellowship to study cultural anthropology, tenable from January to June, 1952. 


TEXAS FOLKLORE SociEty:—The thirty-fifth annual meeting of the Texas Folklore 
Society was held at the University of Texas, Austin, on April 20-21. The following papers 
were presented: ‘“‘Pancho Villa Lore,” Haldeen Braddy; “‘Banjo Songs,’ Julia Estill; 
“Mexican Lore,’’ Soladad Perez; ‘‘Guillermo Prieto, King of the Mexican Folklorists,” 
Malcolm McLean; ‘‘After Twenty Years (historical background of an old song),’’ Mabel 
Major; “‘An Anglo-American Poltergeist (Cisco, Texas),’’ Kenneth Porter; ‘‘Wade Hamp- 
ton in Texas Legend,” Ernest Clifton; ‘“‘The Bear’s Son Story in America,” Wilson 
Hudson. 


GUGGENHEIM FELLOwsHIP:—Dr. Benjamin A. Botkin, author of many books on 
American folklore, has been granted a John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Fellowship 
to continue his studies in folklore. 


DELAWARE FOLKLORE Society :—The first number of the Delaware Folklore Bulletin, 
March 1951, announced of the organization in June 1950 of the Delaware Folklore Society. 
Officers of the new group, which is sponsored by the University of Delaware’s Institute 
of Delaware History and Culture, are: John A. Munroe, University of Delaware, president; 
Harold W. T. Purnell, vice-president; Charles W. Dickens, State Archives, Dover, 
secretary. 


AnnuaL AFS MEEtING:—The Sixty-Third Annual Meeting of the American Folklore 
Society will be held in conjunction with the meetings of the Modern Language Association 
of America, at Detroit, Michigan, Dec. 27-28, 1951. Professor Thelma G. James, Wayne 
University, Detroit, has been named chairman of the Program Committee and the 
Committee on Local Arrangements. 
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FOLKLORE IN PERIODICAL LITERATURE 
ANA 


CoMPILED BY RICHARD M. Dorson 








(In the interest of completeness, readers of the Journal are urged to send biblio- 
graphical data to Professor Dorson concerning folklore articles of all kinds 
appearing in magazines, journals, and other kinds of periodicals published in 
North America. Communications should be addressed to him in care of the 
Department of History, Michigan State College, East Lansing, Michigan.] 
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Death,” 51-54. Opal Thornburg, ‘The Stillwater Tragedy: A Quaker Ballad,” 55-62. 
Notes, News, and Queries, 22, 32, 39-40, 78-79. Book Reviews, 63-77. 

New York Folklore Quarterly, Vol. 7, No. 1, Spring 1951. 1-88. Edith E. Cutting, “York 
State Farm Lore,” 4-77. Upstate, Downstate, 77-88. President's Page, 2. Editor's 
Page, 3. 

The North Star Folk News, Vol. 5, No. 3, December, 1950. 1-5. Those Attending Czech 
Program Like Event; Stith Thompson Retires from Graduate School; Folk Festival 
Films Serve as Missionaries; Finnish Songs Delight Folk Song Collector; Pioneer 
Recalls Ways of Montana Settlers; Jewish Crafts Seen in Gallery Exhibit; Those Old 
Songs Are Really Paying Off; Reward is Proposed for Hard Working Folklorists; 
Folk Play Wins High Praise for ‘‘U’’ Theater; Folklorists Organize Society in Seattle; 
“Mississippi Panorama” Filled with River Lore; Polanie Cookbook Goes into Fourth 
Edition; Each Member can Help Improve Folk News; Teaching in Nuremburg; 
Won’t You Suggest a New Member. No. 4, January, 1951. 1-5. Miss Heilbron Lists 
Folklore Articles; Hunt for Old Ballads Project of New Group; Mrs. Krawczyk Writes 

| of Polish Folkways; Miss Olsen Joins Tale Collectors; New Yorkers Give Us Back 

| Copies for Sale; Mrs. Kelsey Likes New Book of Pioneer Life; She Collects Songs in 

Many Languages; Colombian Artist Teaches Folk Art; New Members Added to Folk 

Arts List; Folk Singers Asked to Join Choral Group; Dance Festival in ’51 Scheduled 

for Chicago; U. of M. Pictures Asked. No. 5, February, 1951. 1-5. Dakotans Plan Folk 

Festival for April 20; Alan Lomax Coming; Welsh Will Mark St. David’s Day; Calling 
of the Clans Heard Again at Mapleton; Tell Folk News When You Hear of Folk 

| Activities; Life of Grandma Moses Shown on 16 mm Films; Lumberjack Recalls Ballad 
of Civil War; Folklore Cut to Fit Pocket and Purse; Old Cotton Mill to Be Working 
Museum, Jewish Ceremonials to be Explained at Tea. 

Tennessee Folklore Society Bulletin, Vol. 16, No. 4, December, 1950. 71-90. E. G. Rogers, 
“Figurative Language the Folkway,” 71-75. James Penrod, “Folk Humor in Sut 

| Lovingood’s Yarns,” 76-84. Annual Meeting (Report), 85-86. Book Reviews, 87-90. 

| 

| 

“African Drumbeat; New Recordings Capture Rhythms of the Grandfather of American 

Jazz,”’ Holiday, Vol. 8 (Dec. 1950), 6+. 
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Barbeau, Marius, ‘Indian Captivities,” Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, 
Vol. 94 (Dec. 22, 1950), 522-548. [Their value as cultural and ethnological records.] 
Bedregal, Y., ‘‘Folk Art in the Highlands of Bolivia,” Américas, Vol. 3 (Jan. 1951), 20-23. 
“Boon’s Lick Folk Tales,” Bulletin of the Missouri Historical Society, Vol. 6 (July 1950), 
72-490. 

Pt Paul G., ‘The Folklore Approach in School Teaching,” School and Society, 
Vol. 73 (Feb. 10, 1951), 85-87. 

“Breughel’s Games—How Many Can You Identify?” Life, Vol. 29 (Dec. 25, 1950), 
30-31, 80. [Large reproduction and key to 71 games.] 

Bright, Verne, ‘‘Davy Crockett Legend and Tales in the Oregon Country,” Oregon 
Historical Quarterly, Vol. 51 (Sept. 1950), 207-215. 

Brown, Sterling A., ‘‘Negro Folk Expression,”’ Phylon Vol. 11 (4th Quarter, 1950), 318-327. 

Cherpes, T., “We Square Danced The Winter Away; Teaching First-Grade Children to 
Square Dance,” Recreation, Vol. 44 (Oct. 1950), 275-276. 

Clemente, T. A., ‘‘Double or Nothing; Christmas-Hanukka Observances,’’ Commonweal, 
Vol. 53 (Dec. 22, 1950), 273-274. 

“Corroboree,’’ Theatre Arts, Vol. 34 (Nov. 1950), 29. 

Davis, Alva L., ‘Dialect Distribution and Settlement Patterns in the Great Lakes 
Region,” Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, Vol. 60 (Jan. 1951), 48-56. 

Davis, Alva L., and Raven I. McDavid, Jr., ‘‘Northwest Ohio: A Transition Area,” 
Language, Vol. 26 (April-June 1950), 264-273. 

Dean, Leon W., ed., “Folklore Department,”’ Vermont Quarterly, Vol. 29 (Jan. 1951). 

“Death of a Fiddle,” New Yorker, Feb. 17, 1951, 23. [Czech folk tradition in New York 
City.] 

Dudycha, G. J., “Superstitious Beliefs of College Freshmen in 1930 and 1949,” School 
and Society, Vol. 72 (Dec. 9, 1950), 376-379. 

Durlocher, E., ‘‘Square Dancing for the Handicapped,”’ Recreation, Vol. 44 (Sept. 1950), 
190-192. 

Faston, Nathan, ‘‘Myth of Prenatal Influences,” Today's Health, Vol. 28 (Oct. 1950), 
26-27. 

“Faust and the Devil,’’ Etude, Vol. 68 (Oct. 1950), 20-22. 

Fishwick, Marshall W., “Virginians on Olympus. IV. George Washington, America’s 
First Demigod,” Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, Vol. 59 (Jan. 1951), 
51-71. 

Fletcher, John Gould, ‘“‘Some Folk-Ballads and the Background of History,’’ Missouri 
Historical Review, Vol. 45 (Jan. 1951), 113-123. [Reprinted from Arkansas Historical 
Quarterly.] 

“Folklore is Her Hobby,” The Minnesotan, (Dec. 1950). [Sketch of Louise P. Olsen, 
Secretary of the University of Minnesota History Department.] 

“Folk Songs for Singing .. . Pretty Little Pink; Folk Games for Playing . . . Sally Down 
our Alley; Folk Stories for Telling . . . Johnny That Never Seen a Fraid,’’ Mountain 
Life and Work, Fall 1950, 13-17. 

Glover, F. J., ‘When Canada Beats a Sled Track to the Past; Northern Manitoba Trappers 
Festival,”’ Rotarian, Vol. 77 (Dec. 1950), 22-24. 


Halloween 


“For the Halloween Table,”’ Recreation, Vol. 44 (Oct. 1950), 260. 
“From Ghost to Ghost,’’ United Nations World, Vol. 4 (Nov. 1950), 10-11. 
Mathes, G. E., “Fun without Vandalism; All-city Student Council’s Halloween Cam- 
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paign, Denver,”’ Journal of the National Education Association, Vol. 39 (Sept. 1950), 
426-427. 

Leboutillier, P., ‘‘Hallowe’en is Community Event in Irvington, N.J.,” American City, 
Vol. 65 (Oct. 1950), 132. 

Head, G., ‘“‘Halloween Special,’’ Scholastic, Vol. 57 (Oct. 18, 1950), 21. 

“Have a Happy Halloween: Halloween Experience of Rotary Clubs,” Rotarian, Vol. 77 
(Oct. 1950), 39. 

“‘Here’s Halloween; Window-Painting Contest, Arcadia, California,’ Woman's Home 
Companion, Vol. 77 (Oct. 1950), 161+. 

Bernsley, D., ‘“‘Hobgoblins Can Be Helpful on Halloween,”’ House Beautiful, Vol. 92 
(Oct. 1950), 260-261. 

Hougaard, R., ‘‘How One City Handles Halloween,” Recreation, Vol. 44 (Sept. 1950), 


186-189. 

“Organized Halloween Celebration, Milwaukee,’’ Recreation, Vol. 44 (Oct. 1950), 
255-256. 

Beals, J., ‘Party Face for Halloween,” Better Homes and Gardens, Vol. 29 (Oct. 1950), 
208+. 


Dunser, A., ‘Story of Halloween,”’ School Arts, Vol. 50 (Oct. 1950), 41-42+. 
Wilson, A. M., “Tricks and Treats,” Todays Health, Vol. 28 (Oct. 1950), 34-35+. 
“Windows Bloom on Goblin Night Window-Painting Contest, Scarsdale, N.Y.,” 
Recreation, Vol. 44 (Oct. 1950), 261. 

“Highland Lament,” New York Times Book Review, Nov. 5, 1950, 47. [Complete text 
of “‘The Lament for Maclean of Ardgour.’’] 

Hinton, J., Jr., and C. Smith, ‘Annual Dance Festival (3d) at New London,” Musical 
America, Vol. 70 (Sept. 1950), 7+. 

Huggins, M. I., “Legendary Message-Carriers of China; ‘blue-bird,’ wild goose, and carp,” 
Nature Magazine, Vol. 44 (Jan. 1951), 9-12. 

Hughes, G. B., ‘“‘Christmas Cribs of Old Provence,”’ Hobbies, Vol. 55 (Dec. 1950), 112+. 

“International Festival of Square Dancing, Chicago, October 28, 1950,’’ Recreation, 
Vol., 44 (Oct. 1950), 271-272. 

Lacy, E., ‘“‘Zwaste Piet,’’ New Yorker, Vol. 26 (Dec. 23, 1950), 64. 

Life Goes to a Charivari: ‘Shivaree’ Snares Newlyweds,” Life, Jan. 8, 1951, 86-88. 
[Photos of a shivaree in Salem, Ind.] 

McCulloch, Samuel C., “John Dee: Elizabethan Doctor of Science and Magic,”’ South 
Atlantic Quarterly, Vol. 50 (Jan. 1951), 72-85. 

Meine, Franklin J., ‘American Folk Literature,’ Amateur Book Collector, Vol. I, No. 5 
(Jan. 1951), 3-4. 

Mills, Randall V., ‘(Oregon Speechways,”’ American Speech, Vol. 25 (May 1950), 81-90. 

“‘Musicologist’s Safari,”” New Yorker, Vol. 26 (Nov. 18, 1950), 41. 

Price, W., ‘‘Where Animals Rule Men,” Fortnightly, Vol. 174 (n.s. 168), (Dec. 1950), 
385-390. [South Sea Islands.] 

Rose, Herbert J., “‘A Blood-Staunching Amulet,” Harvard Theological Review, Vol. 44 
(Jan. 1951), 59-60. 

Rose, Herbert J., “Ghost Ritual in Aeschylus,” Harvard Theological Review, Vol. 43 
(Oct. 1950), 257-280. 

Rubsamen, W. H., “Ballad Burlesque and Extravaganzas,” Musical Quarterly, Vol. 36 
(Oct. 1950), 551-561. 

Scheve, D. A., “‘Jonson’s Volpone and Traditional Fox Lore,’’ Review of English Studies, 
Vol. 1, N.S. (July 1950), 242-244. 

“Seeker of Negro Folklore,’’ Christian Science Monitor Magazine, Nov. 18, 1950, 17. 
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»t. 1950), Smal-Stocki, Ruman, ‘Taboos on Animal Names in Ukranian,” Language, Vol. 26 (Oct.— 
| Dec. 1950), 489-493. 
can City, Stocker, J., ““Turkey’s in the Straw Again, Square Dancing’s Revival,”’ Nation’s Business, 


Vol. 38 (Sept. 1950), 46-48. 
“Superstitions Relating to Church Bells,” [reprinted from Chamber's Journal, April 23, 


» Vol. 77 1870], Hobbies, Vol. 55 (Sept. 1950), 38. 
The College Pump, ‘‘Riding Down from Bangor,” Harvard Alumni Bulletin, Vol. 53 
's Home (Jan. 27, 1951), 331. [Harvard song of 1880’s turns up in Ozarks.] 
“Tremendous Magic, Tribal, Folk and Café Music of West Africa,’’ Time, Vol. 56 (Dec. 
fol. g2 4, 1950), 94. 
Vinaver, Chemjo, ‘‘Alas for Jewish Folksongs,’’ Commentary, Vol. 11 (Jan. 1951), 85-87. 
'. 1950), Wagner, W., ‘‘New Ballet by John Antill given premiere in Australia; Corroboree of the 
Australian Aborigines,” Musical America, Vol. 70 (Sept., 1950), 13. 
- 1950), Walker, L. W., ““Myth-Information,”’ Audubon Magazine, Vol. 52 (Nov. 1950), 355. 
(To be continued.) 
+ 1950), Watkins, Floyd C., “Thomas Wolfe and the Southern Mountaineer,” South Altlantic 


Quarterly, Vol. 50 (Jan. 1951), 58-71. [‘‘Wolfe’s stories of the mountaineer reveal his i 

ability to re-create the life of a folk.’’] i 

St. “Whither Western Square Dance,”’ Recreation, Vol. 44 (Nov. 1950), 318-320. “ 
N.Y,,” Wittke, Carl, “‘An 1850 Preview of ‘Worlds in Collision’,”” Ohio State Archaeological and , 
Historical Quarterly. Vol. 60 (Jan. 1951), 1-9. [George Brewster, The Origin of the “ 

te text Globe.] 1 
Uusical Thanks to Dan. G. Hoffman and Leonard Roberts. 
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AN APPEAL 
To All Members of 


Tue AMERICAN FOLKLORE SOCIETY 
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Do you know anyone who is interested in folklore and who is 
not now a member of the American Folklore Society? 


Do you know a library, a state or local historical society, or any 
other institution which should receive our publications and 
which is not now a member? 


If you do please nominate such a person or such a library or in- 
stitution for membership by sending us names and as much 
pertinent information as possible. 


To all nominees we will send a sample copy of the JouRNAL, 
information about the Society, and a warm invitation to join. 
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Please send names to the Chairman of the Membership Com- 
mittee 

Marjorie M. KIMMERLE 

University of Colorado 

Boulder, Colorado 


or to 
the Secretary of the American Folklore Society 


MacEpwarp LEACH 
University of Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania 


The American Fo.ktore Society is your Society 
Please help promote it. 
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Legends of Paul Bunyan. Compiled and edited by Harold W. Felton. (New York: Alfred 
W. Knopf, 1947. Pp. xxi + 418. Illustrations, bibliography. $5.00.) 


This anthology of the literature that has grown around Paul Bunyan exalts still 
further the nation’s leading fake-hero. It testifies to the gullibility of the public, the 
irresponsibility of publishers and editors, the timidity of folklore scholars, and the dismal 
insipidity of some American writers. Here is no excusable Ossianic lie, with a witty fraud 
and a poetic talent to palliate the act. Here is chiefly ignorance, commercialism, and the 
shoddiest of creative power. The surest proof that most of these “legends” are not 
folklore lies in their puerility; no self-respecting folk would pass them on. 

So often has the statement been broadcast that ‘Paul Bunyan is a genuine folk character 
created by the people themselves” (p. xx, quoting from Fortune magazine) that demur is 
by now futile. The obvious facts are that Paul Bunyan has been made known to a reading 
audience by money-writers, not by folklore collectors, that Paul Bunyan books do not 
list informants, and that very little Paul Bunyan material appears in folklore journals. 
I know personally that oldtime north Michigan lumberjacks tell few Paul Bunyan stories 
and tell mostly other types of stories. It is now very unlikely that virgin caches of Bunyan 
tales can be uncovered, and if active collectors can run down the cycles about John Darling, 
Gib Morgan, Bobby Hayes and such! they certainly by now should have stumbled on 
Bunyan. 

Beyond doubt Bunyan stories are found in oral tradition. E. C. Beck has set some down, 
which are reprinted in this volume. I have heard some. Evidence from the early printed 
sources indicates that oral tales did precede the written. But the point is that the pub- 
lished collections do not reflect oral storytelling or folk culture, but expand a slender and 
minor tradition into something enormous and overwhelming. (I have a letter from 
Margaret P. Montague, author of Up Eel River, saying she did just that with the Tony 
Beaver stories.) In so doing, they distort and falsify the picture of American folklore, 
both negatively in emphasizing Paul Bunyan to the neglect of the vast unknown areas 
of our folk traditions, and positively in treating Paul Bunyan in a sickly-sweet manner 
quite false to oral humor. And all the time they bray that he is completely and genuinely 
“American.” 

Lumberjacks sometimes tell Bunyan jokes, including offcolor ones that don’t get 
printed, but the major patterns of their storytelling, in my collecting experience in 
Michigan’s Upper Peninsula, deal with vicious brawling fights, sly and ruthless camp 
bosses, and rough camp humor. Their stories are raw and rugged, or when they tell 
tall tales, rapid and crisp. But they are never arch, cute, and darling, as are most of 
the narratives in this volume, or downright silly and childish. Occupational hero-tales 
are likely to be quite technical, as with Gib Morgan the oil driller. Furthermore, anecdotes 
of strong heroes and comic giants, when they exist orally, are nothing peculiarly American: 
what about the English Tom Hickathrift, the French Canadian Max Duhaim, the Finnish 


1 Herbert Halpert, “John Darling, a New York Munchausen,”’ JAF, §7 (1944), 97-106; 


Mody C. Boatright, Gib Morgan, Minstrel of the Oil Fields (Texas Folk-lore Society, 1945); 
Ernest W. Baughman, “Bobby Hayes, Quarry Worker,” Hoosier Folklore Bulletin, 1 (1942), 


75-77. 
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Big Matt, the Slovak Juro Janosik, the Serbian Kralyevic Marko, the Hungarian Nicholas 
Toldi, the Nova Scotian Angus MacAskill, and so on? 

A legendary hero, as distinct from a folk hero, gets widely known through printed 
as well as oral means. But I would deny Paul Bunyan either title. The genuine American 
legendary heroes, Davy Crockett, Mike Fink, Sam Patch, Mose the Bowery B’hoy, 
achieved a popular renown in a purely spontaneous fashion, when the term folklore hag 
not even been coined. While sophisticated journalists played a part in building the 
Crockett legend, they unwittingly followed the folk-epic formulas, as I have tried to 
show.” But the Bunyan writers who loudly trumpet their epical creations are shame. 
lessly self-conscious, and far away from the myth-making process. 

I think we are kidding ourselves in taking so seriously these outpourings of the com. 
mercial and even university presses, as if we did not know the facts of publishing life 
Paul Bunyan and other “folk-hero’’ books are ordered, processed and distributed like 
any other article of merchandise. Recently I pointed out in a review how the latest Pau! 
Bunyan book had been fashioned out of a newspaper column filled with invented or 
refurbished gags; and how in my field collecting in its area I had run on to none of the 
alleged legends. Nevertheless this journal carried a fulsome review of the book, and the 
bibliography in the Literary History of the United States includes it in its brief section on 
“Folklore of the Lumberjack.’’* That is the real evil in the Paul Bunyan business; it has 
seeped into scholarship. 

The fact remains that the Paui Bunyan “legends,’’ whatever their nature, attract 
a wide reading audience. Why? Possibly their popularity indicates a cultural adolescence 
in the American nation, which has grown up on Greek and Roman and Norse gods, and 
now feels a childish glee in discovering its own homemade, all-conquering deity. 

Also Paul Bunyan is safe, harmless and patriotic stuff. Nothing in the legends can 
offend, save their banality, for all the juice has been extracted. Did any lumberjack—or 
any man—ever talk the way James Stevens makes out, with his “Cream Puff Fatty” 
who makes “lemon pies with airy frostings’ and “glittering cakes of many colors?” The 
real folkstuff has bite and rawness; around Iron River in northern Michigan old jacks 
tell of Horsecock Charlie, who would exhibit his oversized organ for twenty-five cents, 
and who met his death when, asleep in an upper bunk, his outsized member fell over the 
side and the weight pulled poor Charlie crashing to the floor. The Bunyan tales satisfy 
their manufacturers because, I suspect, they glorify ‘The American way”’ of exploitative 
individualism and triumphant nationalism. One major lumber company first utilized 
Bunyan as an advertising stunt, and James Stevens has enjoyed a position as public 
relations man for the West Coast Lumberman’s Association. From the tales one would 
gather that the lumberjacks were a jolly, rollicking group of workers, and who would 
suspect the dark problems of unhappy employees or despoiled forests? We have been 
warned about the danger from fakelore on the left, but there is reason too to shun fakelore 
from the right. 


” 


2 “Davy Crockett and the Heroic Age,”’ Southern Folklore Quarterly, 6 (1942), 95-102. 

3 My review of Paul Bunyan of the Great Lakes by Stan Newton appeared in Western Folklore, 
6 (1947), 397-399. That by Jerome C. Hixson appeared in the Journal, (61 [1948], 97-99). 

4 Consider for instance this wry sketch of woods life told me by Norm Thompson, a timber 
cruiser, in L’Anse. “I worked in the woods from daylight till dark, seven days a week. The only 
time I saw the camp in daylight was on Sunday. All the time they fed you on red horse and sow 
belly and baked beans. You had to work six months or longer or you didn’t get any pay. In the 
spring they paid you off with a ‘white horse’ slip. Then you had to walk thirty miles to cash it 
at the company office. Then the company would deduct ten per cent for cashing it, and tell 
you to vote the Republican ticket.” 
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The most interesting folklore problem counected with Paul Bunyan lies in uncovering 
the early oral tradition. In this volume, the string of anecdotes by James MacGillivray, 
first printed in 1910, rings true, since it contains a number of recognizable tall-tale motifs, 
and is close to lumbering technology. I notice too that MacGillivray does not mention 
Babe the Blue Ox, whose name was devised by Mr. W. B. Laughead (he told me) in 
the Red River Lumber Company advertising pamphlets he began to issue in 1914. Bunyan 
writings might be divided into such categories as the following: (1) close renditions of 
oral tradition—MacGillivray, the Stewart-Watt and Rourke articles, the Brown booklets, 
probably Esther Shephard’s book; (2) longer narrative and verse elaborations remote from 
folk tradition, and usually on a juvenile level—Stevens, Alvord, Wadsworth, Newton; 
(3) literary use of Bunyan material, oi which there has been surprisingly little, compared 
say with Johnny Appleseed—Robert Frost’s poem “‘Paul’s Wife” is an example; (4) Paul 
Bunyan newspaper columns; (5) dramatic, radio, pictorial, statuary and festival repre- 
sentations of the Bunyan theme. 

An anthology based on such a scheme would at least show us the place of Paul Bunyan 
in American culture. Or a volume devoted to the early tradition, printing entire the 
valuable articles of Constance Rourke and Homer Watt, and presenting examples of 
pre-Bunyan plots in American humor, like stories of mythical backwoods animals, or the 
tale of the giant cornstalk, would help us to see the folklore elements in Bunyan.® But in 
this omnibus all types of Bunyan writing are piled together, whether the plain, anecdotal 
yarns of Charles E. Brown or the overblown whimsy of Mr. Stevens, so long as they deal 
with the mammoth kitchen or upside down mountains. Similarly if the thirty-two page 
bibliography had made these classifications, its value for Bunyan study would be much 
greater. But of course if the editor had understood that much he would never have com- 
mitted this volume. 


Michigan State College, RicHARD M. Dorson 
East Lansing, Michigan 


Malay Proverbs. Chosen and introduced by Sir Richard Winstedt. (London: John 
Murray; New York: Transatlantic Arts, Inc., 1950, The Wisdom of the East Series. 
Pp. viii + 85. $1.00.) 

Winstedt has based this excellent selection on sources that he cites too casually. He 
has used W. E. Maxwell, ‘‘Malay Proverbs,” Journal of the Straits Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, No. 1 (1878), pp. 85-98, No. 2 (1878), pp. 136-162, No. 3 (1879), pp. 
19-51. This collection of 253 proverbs with useful explanatory comment and some in- 
teresting general remarks (No. 3, pp. 42-51) includes only proverbs not mentioned in 
Abbé Favre’s Malay-French dictionary (1875) and H. C. Klinkert, ‘“‘Eenige maleische 
spreekwoorden en spreekwijzen,”’ Bijdragen tot de taal-, land- en volkenkunde van Neder- 
landsch-Indie, 3d Series, I (1866), 37-87, IV (1869), 24-67). Winstedt did not consult 
these French and Dutch works. In a later article, ‘Malay Proverbs,” Journal etc., No. 11 
(1883), pp. 31-82, which Winstedt used, Maxwell prints 272 additional proverbs of his 
own collecting that Favre and Klinkert had cited and offers many corrections of his 
predecessors. Winstedt used two other articles in the same journal: Hugh Clifford, “A New 
Collection of Malay Proverbs,”’ Journal etc., No. 24 (1891), pp. 87-120, which contains 
124 proverbs not found in earlier collections, and J. D. Humphreys, ‘‘A Collection of 


5 See e.g. William T. Cox, Fearsome Creatures of the Lumberwoods (Washington, D.C., 1910); 
Charles M. Skinner, ‘“Maine’s Woodland Terrors,”’ in American Myths and Legends (Phila- 
delphia and London, c. 1903), Vol. I, 34-40; ‘“Giant Kansas Corn,” Menominee, Michigan, 
Herald-Leader and Democrat, Nov. 9, 1905, reprinted in Western Folklore, 6 (1947), 180-181. 
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Malay Proverbs,” Journal etc., No. 67 (1914), pp. 95-123, which contains 149 carefully 
annotated texts. Winstedt cites various anthologies and essays printed in the Straits 
Settlements, but seems to have overlooked several collections listed in Wilfrid Bonge 
and T. A. Stephens, Proverb Literature (London, 1930), pp. 391-392, Nos. 3400-3409, 
One of the most important of these is Aristide Marre, “‘Proverbes et similitudes des malais 
avec leur correspondants en diverses langues d’Europe et d’Asie,” Atti della R. Accademig 
delle scienze di Torino, 33, (1898), 161-184, which contains 367 proverbs in French transla. 
tion without sources for the texts or the parallels. I have cited these collections at length 
because the bibliographical references to them are inadequate. They are all well made 
and supplement and correct one another. 

Malay proverbs are extremely interesting, and Winstedt’s collection should encourage 
someone to undertake further investigation along the lines suggested in his introduction, 
He points out (p. 10) that the proverbs current on the coast differ greatly from thog 
current among the Malays living in the interior. “It cannot be accident that the sayings 
with foreign affinities are current only among coastal Malays, whose forebears felt the full 
force of immigrant trade and missionary religions. These travelled saws have two charac. 
teristics to be expected in acceptable imports. They are easy to interpret and they are 
of wide import. In these respects they differ entirely from the proverbs of the inland Min- 
angkabaus, whose inventions are for the needs of matriarchal tribes and are intelligible 
most of them—only to those who know the bleat of the Minangkabau pen.” Unfortunately, 
however, he does not indicate which are coastal and which are inland proverbs. Like 
Winstedt (p. 16), I find it curious that the Malays have no proverbs like ‘‘Every cloud 
has a silver lining’ that draws a lesson from the seasons or the weather. Apparently 
there are also no proverbial weather sayings like ‘Rain before seven, clear before eleven,” 
but this lack may reflect only the accidents of the collectors’ interests and opportunities. 
Winstedt includes a variety of materials akin to proverbs. For example, he cites peri- 
phrastic expressions for ‘‘never’’ (pp. 23-24), in which he should probably have supplied 
an introductory ‘“‘When.. .” rather than ‘‘Where . . .,’’ a considerable number of pro- 
verbial phrases and comparisons, and some curious conventional descriptions like “An 
upstart is like a bean forgetful of the pod” and “An unfaithful wife is a ship with two 
captains.”’ It is interesting to see that Malay speakers express proverbial ideas not only 
in declarative sentences but also in questions (‘“‘Where else is gravy poured except on 
rice?”’ and “Does one sharpen thorns?”) and exclamations (“‘Ask a fried fish for blood!”). 
Familiar European proverbs like ‘‘A pearl has been cast before swine” has a Malay 
equivalent in ‘“‘A monkey has got a flower.” Such a European proverb as “Where there 
is smoke, there is fire” raises the question of dissemination, and in a search for parallels 
and sources one cannot range too widely. As Winstedt points out, archaeological remains 
of the first centuries of the Christian era show that Indian, Persian, and even Roman 
influences were present at that early time. Winstedt’s collection is an excellent intro- 
duction to the study of Malay proverbs. 


University of California, ARCHER TAYLOR 
Berkeley, California 


Foiklore Studies, Vol. VIII. Published by the Museum of Oriental Ethnology, The Catholic 

University of Peking. (Tokyo: Kenkyusha, 1949. Pp. 284.) 

This issue includes three titles: ‘“Jahresbrauchtum im Japanischen Dorf,”’ by Takeda 
Hisayoshi, ‘‘Die Tempelanlagen am Siidabhang des Richthofengebirges, erlautert am 
Beispiel von Yen-hu-chai-tzu, by Joachim Zacher, and ‘‘Post-War Folklore Research 
Work in Japan,” by Naoe Hiroji. 
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The first study on the yearly festival cycle in Japanese villages is the major work of the 
issue, taking up 269 of the 284 pages. It is a translation from a Japanese original (Ndsdn 
no nenj gydji) which first appeared in 1943. 

The author, in his foreword, stresses the importance of studying village life for an 
understanding of Japanese culture and notes the importance of agriculture in the religious 
life of the Japanese. A study of the festival calendar is one way to approach this subject. 
The material for this study has been gathered chiefly from the Kanté district in middle 
Japan, though some data from northern Japan is also included. No material from southern 
Japan is included. 

The bulk of the work consists of a descriptive account of the festivals in the order of 
their occurrence through the year. Good illustrations are included, and on the basis of the 
descriptions and illustrations it is possible to make comparison with data in Suye Mura 
and in Aston’s Shinto, the Way of the Gods. The author himself does not make such com- 
parisons, nor does he analyze the relations of the festivals to the rest of village life. None 
the less, Takeda’s thorough account gives the first overall treatment of the festival 
calendar of one district of Japan and so is a valuable contribution to the student of 
comparative folklore. 

The second paper on temple sites in the Richthofen (or Ch’i lien shan?) mountains is 
concerned with local temples housing deities of a traditional Chinese type in a small 
rural community, e.g., temples of the god of literature, the dragon god, the village patron 
god. The author notes how the temples are maintained, a reflection of their local religious 
importance. The various temples are described and some historical information is given 
where the author could unearth it. 

The final essay on post-war folklore research in Japan gives a brief account of Japanese 
work in the field, most of it under the aegis of the doyen of Japanese folklorists, Yanagida 
Kunio. The review Muikan Densho (Folklore) has been revived, an Institute of Japanese 
Folklore has been founded. This Institute issues a journal, the Bulletin of the Institute 
of Japanese Folklore (semi annual). The Institute is also compiling a Bibliography of 
Japanese Folklore and is gathering folklore data from all the provinces of Japan. The arti- 
cle ends on a pessimistic note. High rail fares inhibit field trips, old customs disappear too 
rapidly, and there is always the ‘‘dissatisfactory condition of printing and publishing.” 


Yale University, Joun F. Empreet 
New Haven, Connecticut 


Kantchil’s Lime Pit. By Harold Courlander. Drawings by Robert Kane. (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1950. Pp. 150; glossary. $2.75.) 


The twenty-three Indonesian tales in this collection are from parts of the archipelago 
(Java, Sumatra, Bali, Lombok and the Celebes) with Malaya represented and Borneo 
and the Philippines each with one example. One story, ‘The Tiger’s Tail,” is known also 
in China and Korea, and others undoubtedly in India and Indo-China. Obviously, such 
a collection is extensive in range, not intensive. But it is not without scientific interest. 
‘‘Kantchil’s Lime Pit,” the title story, introduces the mouse deer of Indonesian folklore 
qua, tiny hero and trickster, and thus he reappears in a fourth of the stories in character- 
istic roles from Java, Sumatra, the Celebes and parts of Malaya, as Pelanduk, or in the 
trickster role of ape or tortoise, but always entertaining. If the defenseless but cunning 
Kantchil is missing, Bajan Budiman or someone like the peasant of the Tiger’s Tail is 
around to challenge the hypocrisy of a wandering monk, the arrogance of an overbearing 
Raja, or the foolishness of country bumpkins. Few stories miss the theme of fighting 
with wits and these few are devoted to a kindly portrayal of human foibles. Courlander, 
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well-known for Uncle Bouqui of Haiti and co-authorship of The Cow-Tail Switch and Fire 
on the Mountain, retells these stories with cleverness and dramatic economy. A Glossary 
and Pronunciation Guide, helpful for oral rendition by the uninitiated, and Kane's 
superb pen and ink drawings, one for each story, enhance the book for the pleasant pur- 
poses to which folklore is often put. The result is a tantalizingly interesting taste of 
something rich. 

In attempting to preserve living folklore and make it accessible, the author has not, 
however, given complete cycles or presented enough from any one region. Notes on the 
stories, good for general orientation, are added; but they cannot state in detail what is 
local, what widely known, what affected by the older literature of India, and what threads 
of legend and lore lead ultimately to Asia or the Middle East. When these are known, 
pre-Hindu and pre-Islamic parts of a fusion process will be separable as a flavor truly 
Indonesian. 


Stanford University, MARVIN K. Opter 
Stanford, California 


From Native Roots. By Felix Sper. (Caldwell, Idaho: The Caxton Printers, Ltd., 1948. 
Pp. 341. $4.00.) 


Dr. Felix Sper has undertaken the difficult task of surveying the development of regional 
drama in the United States from pre-Revolutionary days to the present time, and from 
New England to the Northwest. In addition to this extremely ambitious assignment, the 
author has had first to develop a definition for regional drama, as distinguished from folk 
drama, in order to carry out the historical thesis of his project. There are times when the 
distinction between these two forms is not very clear. There are those who will question 
perhaps whether play-writing sponsored by a university is in reality a ‘‘native roots” 
movement. Dr. Sper defines the elements which determine a regional play. Apart from the 
place-names, locale and the provincialisms of language, he claims that, ‘“The regional play 
is recognized by its casual, unstudied plotline . . . action does not erupt violently . . . the 
tempo is a tempo of living. . . . The true regional play stresses the mores, the setting, 
the folk beliefs.” But before a regional play can be established, there must also be a clearly 
defined idea of what constitutes a region. On this point Dr. Sper says, “Briefly, it isa 
complex made one by common natural resources and humanized by local beliefs, customs, 
traditions, myths, and speech in perpetual flux.” 

In connection with each of the thirteen regions in his book, the author suggests the 
various folk heroes which each region has produced. There is Ocean-born Mary in New 
Hampshire, befriended by a pirate when she was a baby, Old Storm along the coast of 
Massachussetts, ‘The most powerful deep water sailor that ever holystoned a deck.” 
Ana Christmas of New Orleans, the powerful giant and tough fighter, Kemp Morgan, 
boss of the oil drillers of Oklahoma, Pecos Bill of Texas, and Paul Bunyan, mighty logger 
of the Northwoods, etc., etc. The peculiar thing about these folk characters is that though 
they may be characteristic of their own region they have never been considered as drama 
or play worthy in any of their respective regions. The characters that appear in any 
of these regional plays are the flesh and bone people which history has produced. 

At this point, Dr. Sper’s claims of a regional drama tends to weaken. The thorough 
investigation which he has made of the vast play production in the United States is a 
valuable contribution to the study of play-writing. The examples of the purely traditional 
folkplay should have been treated separately because these are regional only by historical 
coincidence. The Mummers’ plays of the South and the Shepherd (Los Pastores) plays 
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of the Spanish Southwest are cultural products which came originally from Europe and 
did not necessarily grow out of any region. 

From Native Roots divides the United States into thirteen regional units in which the 
growth of drama from the pageant and legend to the play is traced. Here again, in passing, 
it is assumed that drama developed from the pageant. A closer study of drama would 
indicate that it has coexisted with pageant for centuries, and if the drama did develop 
from the pageant it did so much before 1776. Each chapter discusses the main plays of 
each region and mentions a number of lesser known productions. Dr. Sper limits his 
comments, however, to the best known works because it would be impossible to discuss 
individually the 670 plays which he studied in preparation for this study. It is interesting 
to note, however, that only twenty of this number have taken their place in our modern 
repertory. 

Dr. Sper presents most of his thesis in the three introductory chapters entitled, ‘“The 
Soil,” “Early Types,” and ‘Folk Pageant and Play.’”’ Further along in the book he dis- 
cusses the Negro theme in what may be considered his most thorough treatment. In 
addition to a very extensive discussion of plays which have to do with the Negro in all 
his complexity economically, socially and racially, Dr. Sper traces the use that has been 
made of the Negro as a subject for entertainment. Interestingly enough, he finds that the 
Negro appeared in Revolutionary days as the run-away Sambo who always spoke pidgin 
English. They were voices without bodies who made remarks such as, ‘‘Dem’s de defects 
of not having a libery education.” 

Another early type discussed by Dr. Sper is the Indian. This character first appeared 
asa noble savage, innocent, virtuous, and self-sufficient after the doctrine of Rousseau. 
Such Indians as Pontiac and Pocahontas became the pattern for plays during the 18th 
century in the United States. Until Mary Austin in New Mexico re-introduced the Indian 
in a more realistic fashion, he continued to be the romantic type, a type which incidentally 
has not disappeared completely in Hollywood. 

Throughout the book, the author has tried to emphasize that the seeds of a native 
or regional drama have existed, dormant perhaps for more than a century because of a 
lack of a true sense of place. In all, From Native Roots is a very interesting and highly 
informative study for anyone who would know the extent to which regional material is 
used as a source for playwriting, and also learn how far back some of our dramatic tradi- 
tions go. The book includes more than fifty-five pages of very useful bibliography, an 
excellent item in itself. 


University of Denver, ARTHUR L. CAMPA 
Denver, Colorado 


Dances and Stories of the American Indian. By Barnard S. Mason. (A. S. Barnes and Co., 
New York, 1944, reissued in 1950. Pp. x + 269. Illustrations and index. $5.00.) 


A specific purpose motivates Bernard Mason’s much-needed volume, and causes both 
its virtues and its vices. Dances of Indian tribes from the main cultural areas are presented 
“with all the native authenticity that can be satisfactorily combined with modern 
showmanship,” for ‘the camp director, gymnasium instructor, dancing teacher, coun- 
sellor” . . . (dust jacket.) 

The author is a sociologist and the director of Camp Fairwood, a flourishing boys’ 
camp on Torch Lake, Michigan. In this laboratory he has carried into practice his knowl- 
edge of Indian lore; in his publications he has presented it to the general public. He has 
made a valuable contribution to the scant literature on Indian dancing in his intelligent 
exposition of the virile style and the versatility of this elusive art form. The long chapters 
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on Indian Dance Steps (pp. 15-40) and on Body Movements and the Indian Moo 
transcend the corresponding previous offerings by Julia Buttree (The Rythm of the Re 
Man, Barnes, 1930.) They add steps of the Eastern Woodland to the vigorous Plains 
vocabulary. 

The dance routines likewise range from the Sioux “powwow” type to the Chippewa 
and Cherokee, all from personal observation; and they include a few Southwest dance 
from acknowledged literary sources. The Cherokee rounds offer the greatest novelty 
and the most delectable morsel in the Social of Stomp Dance (pp. 169-172.) The reviewer 
can from experience vouch for their authenticity, except for a ‘dressing up” of the pic. 
turesque Eagle Dance. In the midst of these truthful pictures we come upon aberrations, 
The Apache Devil Dance (pp. 123-128) is drawn from Julia Buttree, without any apparent 
knowledge of Morris E. Opler and the gghe. A strong dancer weakens under the deadly 
spell of a Black Spirit, who then “‘dances his devilish delight over the triumph”’, . . . But 
let us return to the virtues of the book—the masked dances, the full and graphic descrip. 
tion of the spectacular Hoop Dance (pp. 203-219), the clear and sensible chapters on the 
construction of instruments, on Indian make-up and costuming. 

Here again, in the last section, practical excellencies combine with distortions. The 
examples of dance programs and the photographs of a dancing ring will certainly aid the 
camp counsellor, but will leave the folklorist with a nightmare of crow-belts, buffalo 
skulls, and totem poles, all in one inextricable jumble. 

Now to size up the usefulness to various prospective readers. The juvenile teachers 
will find much enlightenment in the precise routines and diagrams and will, it is hoped, 
infuse their little white Indians with the spirit portrayed in the splendid photographs of 
Dr. Mason's interpreters. But what will they do about musical accompaniment? They 
will know how to make a drum but not how to play it nor what to sing with it. For not 
one of the dances boasts a musical score. The folklorists will also find much commendable 
information, but must bear in mind the intentional and honestly admitted distortion, 
as also some non-intentional inaccuracies in literary references (as the note on page 75.) 
For either group it remains to date the best popular book on the American Indian dance, 


Ann Arbor, Michigan GERTRUDE P. KuRATH 


Folksongs of Alabama. By Byron Arnold. (Birmingham: University of Alabama Press, 
1950. Pp. xiv + 193. Selected bibliography; indexes. $4.50.) 


According to the cover fly-leaf of this work, Byron Arnold has attempted to gather 
every type of folk song in Alabama. From the Tennessee Valley down through the Black 
Belt and on to the Wiregrass and Gulf he has brought together songs from the fishing 
wharves, mountain cabins, ante-bellum plantations, Negro churches, and Mobile streets. 
In Folksongs of Alabama he presents the cream of his efforts—153 of 258 collected texts. 
To me, the result is a pleasing and valuable book. 

Attractively laid out, with large print and clear scores, the collection should serve nicely 
as a gift or family song book for the ballad amateur. Certainly, the author seems to have 
designed the work with such an unprofessional audience in mind. For his method of 
cataloguing songs under the name of the informant (i.e., ‘From Callie Craven,” “From 
Lena Hill,” etc.), of patching a whole text from fragments obtained at different times and 
from different singers (i.e., ‘The Black Mustache” on pages 20-21), and of concentrating 
on personal experiences rather than scholarly matter in his notes, all indicate the com- 
mercial aim of the publication. As such, the book should be extremely successful. 

For the scholar, however, Folksongs of Alabama can only be significant as a reservoir 
of texts. Four weaknesses clearly prevent it from serving as a reliable handbook of his- 
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torical and critical information in the way that H. M. Belden’s Missouri Folk Songs or 
Paul G. Brewster’s Ballads and Songs of Indiana serve. First, in almost every case only 
one tune and one text of an individual song is printed, and the valuable variants, that it 
seems certain Arnold must have, do not appear. Second, the scholarly notes and bibliog- 
raphy offer no new or revealing comment, but rather echo remarks made by Child, Sharp, 
and other earlier editors. Many texts appear with no scholarly correlation at all, even 
though some, like the previously mentioned “The Black Mustache,” are included in 
Morris’ neighboring Florida collection. Third, a number of factual inaccuracies are 
present. On page 75 a song entitled ‘‘Katy Dear’’ is referred to as a “ballad generally 
known as ‘The Silver Dagger’,” even though the text is certainly a variant of “The 
Drowsy Sleeper” that has been corrupted by ‘The Silver Dagger’’ ending. And on page 
33 in the notes to “The Blue-Eyed Boy,” Arnold states that only fragments of ‘The 
Lass of Roch Royal” appear in the United States. Actually, both Josiah Combs (Folk 
Songs du Midi Etats-Unis, p. 134) and J. Harrington Cox (Folk Songs of the South, p. 83) 
print fairly complete texts, as, I understand, will the editors of the F. C. Brown North 
Carolina collection. And, finally, Arnold seems to perpetuate the custom of labelling 
“shoe my foot’’ lyrics as vestigial text from ‘‘The Lass of Roch Royal” tradition, even 
though the chances are excellent that the lines are no more indigenous to Child 76 than 
they are to “Lord Randal,” “John Henry,” or 20-odd other songs. 

Asa reservoir of texts, however, Folksongs of Alabama has much to offer. Arnold has a 
fascinating collection, and unusual and unique songs are continually discovered by the 
reader. Particularly noteworthy are the version of ‘‘Lady Isabel and the Elf-Knight”’ 
(Child 4) entitled “Billy Came Over the Main White Ocean” and the text of “The Maid 
Freed from the Gallows’’ (Child 95) entitled ‘‘The Miller’s Daughter.” But also of interest 
are the comic “Springfield Mountain” called ‘‘Rattle Um Snake” with the last word of 
each line extended (i.e., ‘Johnny went to the fee-wee-wee-wee-weild,” etc.) and the mass 
of local songs. A good number of old stand-bys, such as ‘Frog Went a Courtin’” and 
“Pretty Mohea,” appear, as do Child numbers 4, 7, 68, 73, 75, 76(?), 79, 84, 95, 155, and 
277. 

A long-standing need in American regional studies, then, is partially satisfied by the 
publication of Folksongs of Alabama. Slowly, but surely, the southern states along the 
Gulf are being combed and culled. Georgia and Louisiana, and possibly Alabama and 
Florida, need still more attention. But, for the present, Byron Arnold has enabled the 
folklorist to make another welcome addition to his library of texts. Here’s hoping that the 
rest of his collection will be made available before long. 


Denison University, TRISTRAM P. CoFFIN 


Granville, Ohio 


Paiute Sorcery. By Beatrice B. Whiting. (New York: Viking Fund Publications in 
Anthropology, No. 15, 1950. Pp. 110. $1.50.) 


This monograph is broader in scope than the title indicates. Dr. Whiting aims her 
data, gathered at Burns, Oregon, in the summers of 1936-1938, towards an analysis of 
social control methods and mechanisms among the Harney Valley Paiute. The work 
was under auspices of the Yale Department of Anthropology and Institute of Human 
Relations. The hypotheses resulting from a careful internal analysis of the data are 
subjected to cross-cultural testing. 

Consequently, habitat and history, interpersonal relationships in band and family, 
and cross-cultural consideration of problems of social regulation form the framework of 
the study. The last term, social regulation, is discussed in the modes of obedience, learning 
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and punishment. Sumner’s theory of antagonistic co-operation and Malinowski’s thesis 
of cultural constraint are the main theoretical foundations, and, with certain Freudian 
embellishments to throw light upon the more internalized, familial controls, the structure 
is solidly if not always explicitly presented. 

Individually held and operated supernatural power, from plants, animals, natural 
phenomena, ghosts, mythical beings (plus recently emphasized war powers)—this consti. 
tutes the familiar listing of Basin commentators like Steward, Park, and the author. 
That these powers are learned in dream experience is certainly correct; but at the same 
time this is possibly too simple a conception since the dreams are, from the curing shaman’ 
or the aspiring shaman’s points of view, mere notification of psychic and supernaturalistic 
energies that can be nurtured either for good or ill. In longer case histories of shamans, 
cures, and dream experiences, this would, we presume, be evident; and the creative role 
of the individual shaman might be seen with less emphasis on sorcery, and more on the 
individual shaman’s problems in handling these pervasive, dynamic psychic powers in 
himself and in others. In this light, the high estimated percentage of reputed sorcerers 
(seven per cent in pre-reservation times) may well represent this duality of power, and 
not seven per cent of full-time sorcerers of the almost Melanesian variety. In the southern 
Basin at least (Ute, Allen Canyon Paiute, etc.), individuals of the witchcraft persuasion 
according to one list were often good shamans according to another, and all “‘sorcerers” 
were so regarded in some circles because of an alleged misuse of power, temporary grudges 
or quarrels, or mere imputation of quackery. If anti-social motives were widely imputed, 
on the contrary, the community acted on family, band, or clique levels to kill the indi- 
vidual so accused. The Southern Ute tell of this classically in the myth of Wild Duck who 
fought agains Wolf's pointless chicanery and meddling with power. Wolf is killed by 
relatives. That these relatively unstructured bands contained cliques and consequent 
quarrels over the varying reputations of the practitioners themselves is attested to by 
the many Who’s Whos of shamanism existent at any time, pre- or post-reservation. One 
can ask, therefore, whether the seven per cent is not a modern notion reflecting cultural 
breakdown, and whether the segregation of data from the oldest generation level of 
informants might not give greater weight to the usual Basin conceptualizations about 
power, namely its duality. 

Similarly, the modes of obtaining power, through dreams and learning techniques, 
should not minimize its psychic potency for good or ill. Whiting describes the danger of 
older relatives, on this score, with some amount of insight into cultural context and its 
psychological ramifications. But the relationships of this idea to specific social organiza- 
tional pattern, and to the channels of authority vested in age, are even more striking; and 
they are, of course, data of both psychiatric and anthropological interest and importance. 
Here the requirement is more thorough backgrounding in individual case-histories, cures 
and assumptions of power, and, more than in this account, a follow-through on specific 
cases under perhaps the very headings Dr. Whiting uses: Theory of Disease, Therapy 
and The Problem of Diagnosis. 

One of the most interesting conclusions is the claim that in intrafamily conflict, the 
mechanisms of control “are internalized and depend upon authority; between families, 
control is based on retaliation and public opinion’’. This on page 67, but later intrafamily 
murders receive, and deservedly, considerable attention. In southern Ute and Paiute, 
brothers were often suspected in the event of a male’s murder. While Whiting’s emphasis 
is undoubtedly correct, and we subscribe to it, why assume that authoritarian controls 
within the family are the more perfect the more they are culturally sanctioned? 

To the solecism, “. . . many households consisted of parents and their daughters who 
were married to the same man’”’ for mother-stepdaughter polygynous marriage and its 
variants, should be added the claim that “personality factors” alone determine the ques 
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tion of matrilocal or patrilocal residence. A fuller Basin bibliography would have more 
adequately surveyed the literature on this point. Moreover, the alleged double standard, 
for men and for women, is by the same judgment of most Basin ethnography obviously 
a cultural breakdown feature. The claim of greater economic cooperation among the 
women in the old days, and the stress on strict economic solidarity of the entire family 
require further elucidation as to relative weighting. The notion that parents and siblings 
are more important than a spouse certainly depends on age, personality factors, residence 
and economic arrangements in the Basin, and, for independent residence, is rarely true 
in our experience. The high modern suicide rate, explained by the circular definition of 
“aggression turned inward,” begs the question, affirmatively answered in the southern 
Basin, of whether cultural breakdown has not again increased the rate in reservation 
times. Is not acculturation study or at least time-depth analysis required for such points? 

However, these strictures concern minor matters. Dr. Whiting’s material, her analyses, 
and her crisp clarity of style are all valuable contributions to the literature. A final chapter 
of ten pages on “‘A Cross-Cultural Study of Sorcery and Social Control,” and an Appendix 
on “Supplementary Ethnographic Notes,” constituting fifteen pages on selected topics 
in material culture and social behavior (the material culture much like Kelly’s Surprize 
Valley Paiute) are both useful. The former contains hypotheses richly deserving of 
careful consideration. Here we are told that where fear of retaliation is great, fear of 
sorcery is great, the hypothesis being that sickness caused by gods is correlated with 
superordinate control and the absence of sorcery in larger communities. Smaller com- 
munities, by contrast, tend to have co-ordinate controls. The idea that superordinate 
control systems contain little sorcery is suggestive for certain cases, but it must be 
modified, without a doubt, by such cases as the BaThonga Beloi cult. Similarly, the in- 
clusion of Trobriands in the grouping of no superordinate justice to go with such of their 
conceptions as vada sorcery is a warping of data to fit a two culture-type framework. 
Malinowski’s account would seem to us to go deeper than that as where he discusses 
chiefly prerogatives emanating from the richer districts of Kiriwina. Or, can the Cheyenne 
(along with Japan, Bali and Samoa!) have found their place under the rubric of ‘‘super- 
ordinate justice” societies because of Hoebel’s more definitive legal analysis as compared 
with Malinowski’s preoccupation with magic? Such typologies, surely, do not do justice 
to the data. The danger of viewing correlations as more than correlations is one of which 
Dr. Whiting is aware, but to which the simplicity of her classification and the analysis of 
her cultures sometimes succumb. For analytic explanations no doubt, when we consider 
such cases as the Trobriands and BaThonga on their levels, or the Paiute on its own, 
we must still consider area, and history, and variations from a dual typology as conditions 
requiring analysis more penetrating at times than is here proposed in Dr. Whiting’s 
pioneering effort. 


Stanford University, Marvin K. OPLER 
Stanford, California 


lative Arts of the Pacific Northwest. By Robert Tyler Davis. (Stanford : Stanford University 
Press, 1949. Pp. 165. Illustrated, 5 colored plates; map. $7.50.) 
Art of the Northwest Coast Indians. By Robert Bruce Inverarity. (Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 1950. Pp. xiv + 243. Bibliography; 279 plates. $10.00.) 


These two volumes make a substantial contribution to the growing body of descriptive 
data on northwest coast art.* With two exceptions the illustrations in the Davis volume 
represent a selection from 5,000 articles collected by Axel Rasmussen, and now lodged 

*See also Paul S. Wingert, American Indian Sculpture, A Study of the Northwest Coast 
(New York: Augustin, 1949.) 
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in the Portland Art Museum. They include not only northwest coast materials but also 
Alaskan Eskimo. There seems to be no reason for including the Eskimo objects other than 
that they form part of the Rasmussen collection. One might also argue that some mutual 
interinfluencing of art and craft work occurred between the Tlingit and their Eskimo 
neighbors, but Davis does not make this point in the text, nor does it come out in the 
illustrations. The author and sponsors were obviously interested primarily in making this 
sample of the collection available to the interested public, rather than in contributing a 
new chapter either to art history or towards a comparative esthetics. Almost all of the 
illustrations, incidentally, represent the more spectacular art, at least of the northwest 
coast groups. Hence we are left with little or no impression of the proportion of really 
creative artists to the standard adequate craftsmen. This problem may never be solved 
among northwest coast groups, but it should at least be posed. 

One of the most important requirements for the development of a comparative esthetics 
is the establishing of working definitions. So much of conventional art criticism fails to 
provide anthropologists interested in art problems with readily identifying terminology, 
I am afraid that Davis does not help to remedy the situation. What does he mean, for 
example, by the expression that ‘“‘shapes are easy and appropriate”’ (p.7)? Are there rather 
definite criteria by which shapes (even in the same media) may be said to be more or less 
easy and appropriate? Or again, what do we learn about the nature of the innovator from 
the statement that “Originality in an artist consisted of producing an example of the 
traditional model in such a way that the old concept was revitalized with new power” 
(p. 9, italics mine)? Compare this with Inverarity’s explicitness in defining originality 
and innovation in terms of imagination in seeing new relations of design elements in different 
media (wood, stone, bas relief). 

Insofar as the Davis text describes the environmental and cultural background of 
incentives for northwest coast and Eskimo art work, it is brief but accurate. The short 
section on art techniques is very good; the general design of the book, the format, and 
quality of the photographs are exceptionally fine. 

Inverarity is an artist with considerable anthropological training, who spent many 
years in research on northwest coast art. His textual treatment of the art and its setting 
is more systematic and detailed than that of Davis. The illustrations are also somewhat 
more representative both from a tribal point of view and in terms of materials and types 
of objects sampled. From a rough count the reviewer noted that in Davis more than half 
of the 124 illustrated northwest coast objects whose provenience is specified come from 
the Tlingit, whereas the Haida, Tlingit, and Kwakiutl have about the same representation 
in Inverarity. There are also sizable samples from the Tsimshian, Nootka, and Salish. 
Moreover, while these groups built in the medium of wood, examples of work in other 
media are both instructive and desirable to have. Davis includes only about twenty-two 
non-wooden objects for northwest coast tribes, among them four Haida slate objects and 
several of bone and stone. Inverarity provides some twenty-three examples of slate work; 
nineteen of stone; twenty-one of bone, and several of blankets, baskets, and even copper 
and silver ornamentation. 

In addition to treating the incentives to artistic creativity in the material culture 
(general importance of wood, stone, and bone tools, dwellings, totem poles, canoes, boxes, 
food getting and clothing techniques), social structure and religion, Inverarity provides 
a good working framework for the stylistic analysis of northwest coast art and for a 
comparative study of esthetic architectonics in primitive art. These stylistic features he 
breaks down into several formalistic components: medium, line, color, tones, texture, 
organization, pattern, design, and proportion. Each of these concepts is so defined as to 
permit an assessment of such things as (1) range of variation, (2) degree of success in 
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meeting formal requirements of art work, (3) extent of design unity, (4) room for innova- 
tion in terms of the mechanical manipulation of design elements, etc. All of these con- 
siderations lie within the realm of the structural principles of esthetics. 

The author has also made a useful three fold distinction between representational, 
abstract, and nonrepresentational art, instead of the more customary contrasts between 
“realistic,” “‘conventional,” (or ‘“‘symbolic’’) art. Actually, all art is symbolic, but the 
forms of symbolism may be direct (representational), indirect or reduced (abstract) or 
emotional, that is, immediately appealing and satisfying without standing for some 
known thing or class of things (nonrepresentational). Some geometric designs and patterns 
may be abstract, i.e., reduced from previously representational ones. Others may never 
have originated in any actuality other than a feeling for these shapes from natural ana- 
logues. In the latter case, as individuals become culturally conditioned to their effects, 
their esthetic treatment acts as a symbol to arouse emotionally satisfying responses. 
The extent to which art forms exemplify these different types of appeal is both an his- 
torical and a structural problem. 

Finally, Inverarity points out the interesting problem of the multiplication of symbol 
referents. Thus the variable interpretations of a given symbol by individuals ia the same 
group arises as a result of the rich fund of objects, activities, and social affiliations to 
which they can and do refer. In the graphic and plastic arts this is comparable to the use 
of metaphor in literature, as it enriches and deepens the observers’ field of interpretation. 
The success and maturity of an art can be measured in part by the extent to which the 
multiplicity or plasticity of symbol referents can yield esthetic satisfactions to the many 
individual experiences of persons living in even relatively homogeneous societies. 

The Inverarity volume is abundantly and representatively illustrated. The photo- 
graphs are, on the whole, very good, but not of the same quality as those in Davis. A 
bibliography including both interpretative works in esthetics and northwest coast source 
materials is well selected. 

Neither of these works in any way supplants or competes with Boas’ treatment of 
northwest coast art in his classic volume on primitive art. Boas started out with a problem 
in cultural dynamics, using esthetic activities as media for demonstrating some of the 
mechanics of cultural change. Davis and Inverarity (and, we might add, Wingert) stress 
more the functional integration of art with society and culture. The latter also attempts 
to analyze the art of this area in terms of a systematic and a readily understandable 
set of formal categories. They both perform an admirable service in making available to 
students and the lay public a large photographic sample of one of the most interesting 
art legacies among non-literate folk cultures. 


Stanford University, BERNARD J. SIEGEL 
Stanford, California 


A Treasury of Jewish Folksong. Selected and Edited by Ruth Rubin. Piano Settings: 
Ruth Post. Drawings: T. Herzl Rome. (New York: Schocken Books, 1950. Pp. 224. 


$4.50.) 


For more than one reason, this selection can be recommended to the ever growing 
audience that looks for a first orientation in the texts and melodies of Jewish folk songs. 
One hundred ten items, many of them indisputably representative, from various categories 
of songs are included. The interested outsider who might have been afraid of the Jewish 
alphabet will be pleased to find all texts transcribed in Latin letters and accompanied 
by English translations. The intricate problem of conveying the Yiddish (and Hebrew) 
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pronunciation is, on the whole, satisfactorily solved and the number of misprints is kept 
to a minimum. The same, I am told by persons who know more about it than I do, goes for 
the notations of music. The printing is excellent, and the delightful little drawings adq 
to the attractiveness of the volume. 

I am sorry to say that the Treasury is not on the same level in meeting the requirements 
of those interested in folkloristic research. Except for a much too short bibliography on 
the last page, no reference is made to any source. No question of methodology is raised, 
No reason is given anywhere for the choice of a song, much less of a particular variant, 
with regard to words or tune. No indexes are added. The two-page introduction and 
occasional subsequent remarks don’t even touch upon such vital problems as structure, 
rhythm, and imagery of the songs, melodies without words and bilingual texts, give-and- 
take with reference to the non-Jewish surroundings, and so on. 

However, it is not the paucity of research material that I regret most. Obviously, even 
a collection pure and simple, with no learned trimmings whatsoever, can form the basis 
for further research and thus constitute a definite contribution to scholarship. I should like 
to call attention to some things that the book does offer. 

There are in it, to be sure, a few observations of a more theoretical nature, but they 
prove none too helpful. “In these songs we catch the manner of speech, the wit and humor, 
dreams and aspirations, nonsense, jollity and pathos of a people. .. .”” (p. 11). What else 
would you expect? ‘“‘The new setting of a young state [Israel] on the soil of its ancient 
forefathers will undoubtedly give rise to songs of still another texture and color” (ib,), 
Let us hope. ‘‘Each composer of a hasidic melody created according to his own particular 
mood and temperament...” (p. 77). Most probably so. Du meydele du sheyns is called 
“a children’s variant of an adult riddle song of the same name.”’ What is the name of a 
folk song? 

References to history are not infrequently inaccurate. A few instances will suffice. 
“‘A boy usually went to kheder until he was of marriageable age’”’ (p. 33). The editor seems 
to have forgotten about the yeshive and the great number of adolescents who studied by 
themselves in the besmedresh. In 1827, military service was imposed upon all Russian 
subjects, not merely upon “national minorities” (p. 124); the “‘catchers,’’ incidentally, 
were called khapers, not khaperlekh. About the age and origin of the Yiddish folk song 
there are several statements, and they are mutually exclusive. It grew up, we are told on 
page 11, “within the Pale of Settlement in czarist Russia in the nineteenth century,” 
but in the very next paragraph songs from Galicia and Rumania are mentioned; those 
territories did not belong to czarist Russia. On page 15 it turns out that some Yiddish 
folk songs, to wit, lullabies, “first made their appearance in the latter part of the Middle 
Ages,”’ and on page 77 both period and locale have changed: “Several hundred years be- 
fore the rise of the great Jewish center of Eastern Europe, a type of secular folk song was 
current among the Jewish communities in Western and Central Europe.” Here at last 
we have come close to what historical evidence bears out: Yiddish folk songs (sure enough, 
not only lullabies or ‘‘a type of secular folksong,” but religious songs as well) did exist 
in West-Central Europe in the Middle Ages before the mass migrations of Yiddish 
speaking Jews to Eastern Europe set in. Hence, there is nothing to substantiate the asser- 
tion that the Yiddish folk song is ‘‘the youngest branch” of Jewish folk songs as compared 
to those of the Sephardim, the Persian, and Caucasian Jews, etc. 

As the discriminate reader moves through the pages he will be confronted with the 
question of what, in terms of this book, is considered a folk song. Concededly, a clear-cut 
distinction between a folk song proper and a song having some degree of currency (both of 
which might have begun their career as purely literary products) is difficult to establish 
and overrigidity would be out of place in a collection of this kind. Still, I am sure Mrs. 
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Rubin would agree that not every poem sei to music was eligible and that a line must be 
drawn somewhere between ‘“‘A Treasury of Jewish Folksong” and “‘A Treasury of Jewish 
Song.” How, then, could such items as Bialik’s Shabbat hamalka (p. 140) or Kovner’s 
Shabes beyn hashmoshes (p. 144) qualify? Quite a few other items, including songs by 
Varshavski and Gebirtig as well as those of the labor movement, of the sufferers in the 
German-made ghettos and of the guerilla fighters, are borderline cases and the criteria 
for admitting them should have been stated. 

Nor should the term Soviet Yiddish folksongs, of which some specimens are given (e.g., 
pp. 26, 94, 98) be taken at its face value. The texts, invariably conformist and more often 
than not zealously praising the regime, not always “folksy” in wording either, from the 
very outset point to much more purposeful individual poetic efforts than would be ex- 
pected in the case of folk songs. Then it dawns upon us that the only thing we know for 
certain is that those songs were contained in collections printed in the ’twenties and 
thirties in the Soviet Union. They may or may not please us as products of art but whether 
they were actually sung and to what degree there is no way of ascertaining. 

The classification in the Treasury is inconsistent: in addition to Cradle, Children’s, 
Love, and Holiday Songs there are Songs of Life and Work, in which wedding songs, 
songs of artisans and of the labor movement, parting songs of soldiers, etc., are thrown 
together. 

The last section comprises twenty-four ‘“‘Songs of Israel.’’ Had the editor ventured a 
survey of the songs of different Jewish culture groups the world over, this number might 
have been found too small. But since the bulk of the volume is completely devoted to 
Yiddish speaking Jewry, I for one doubt the wisdom of incorporating items which are so 
utterly dissimilar in language and spirit. The introduction maintains that ‘many of the 
Hebrew folk songs which sprung up in that ancient land in the twentieth century echo in 
large measure the melodies, and often the words, of the Yiddish folk song of the previous 
century.” I don’t think this is the case in the specimens offered. 

A word must be said about the renditions of the texts into English. They are merely 
intended, we learn (p. 224), ‘‘to give an idea of the content of the song and are not meant to 
be sung.”’ This is as it should be. But if so, I fail to grasp the idea behind the rhyming 
which frequently deprives the translation of color or necessitates the use of different 
images. Why, for instance, “God be willing, he will write us . . . and bring happiness to 
us” (p. 24) in the cradle song about the father who has left Eastern Europe for America 
when the original says: ‘He will send twenty dollars and his picture and will take us 
there.” For the sake of rhyme, oksn (oxen) is translated by “poodles” and bern (bears) 
by “sables” (p. 37). In Yiddish, meydn vi di sosnes (girls like pines) suggests tallness; 
what about “pretty girls like plums” (p. 131)? Plyesken mit di hent means clapping one’s 
hands, not “stamping with our feet” (p. 135). A prose translation as close as possible to 
the original would have been a much better solution. 

In spite, however, of these and other shortcomings I wish to stress again that as a 
selection of material the book will do good and pleasurable service. I sincerely hope that 
the second edition, which is likely to be needed soon, will undergo a revision in the direc- 
tions indicated here. 


Yiddish Scientific Institute-YIVO, Max WEINREICH 
New York City 
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Gdtor. By V. E. V. Wessman. (Skrifter utgivna av Svenska litteratursallskapet i Finland, 
CCCXXVII. Finlands svenska folkdiktning, 4: Helsingfors, 1949. Pp. xx + 482.) 


After a long interruption the Swedish Literary Society in Finland has now published 
volume in its series entitled ‘‘Finlands svenska folkdiktning.” This series is perhaps now 
the most ambitious enterprise in all folklore studies and deserves more commendation 
than it has received. It is an endeavor to publish all the Swedish folklore that has been 
recorded in Finland. The tales were published in seven volumes between 1917 and 1931, 
the proverbs in 1923, the older folk songs in 1934 (no edition of folk songs of more recent 
origin seems to be planned), the descriptions of folk dances in 1938, and superstitions, 
folk beliefs, and folk medicine in five volumes between 1919 and 1930. Dance tunes, 
customs, games, and names remain to be edited. These collections have all been admirable, 
and the completion of the series is greatly to be desired. 

Vain6d Solstrand undertook to edit the riddles in 1926 but gave up the task. After some 
interruptions V. E. V. Wessman completed it in 1947. His collection can be justly placed 
among the half-dozen great collections of riddles. Since his numbering refers to solutions 
rather than types of riddles, the collection includes many more than 1134 riddles in 
several thousand variants. For example, no fewer than six different cat-riddles are listed 
under No. 444. 

A discussion of Wessman’s convenient arrangement would be very interesting, but 
cannot be limited to a few words. It is enough to say that no collection of riddles is more 
elaborately indexed. There is a classified index of solutions (pp. 344-373), an alphabetical 
index of solutions (pp. 374-405), an alphabetical index of objects to which the solutions 
are compared (pp. 406-449) with a reversal of this index (pp. 450-472), an index (pp. 
473-476) of comparisons (white as snow) that are incidental to the theme, and an index 
of real or fictitious names (pp. 477-478). 

These Swedish riddles are representative of the West European enigmatic tradition and 
need no detailed commentary here. The plan of Finlands svenska folkdiktning does not 
call for annotations citing parallels from foreign countries. Wessman has been generous in 
offering explanations of difficult dialect words and spellings, but even with this help, 
colloquial Swedish in phonetic spelling is not always easy reading. This admirable collec- 
tion is a worthy continuation of the series in which it appears. 


ARCHER TAYLOR 
University of California, 
Berkeley, California 
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nologia, 1950). Pp. 48. Maps; bibliography. 

M. H. Scargill and Margaret Schlauch, Three Icelandic Sagas. (Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, for The American-Scandinavian Foundation, 1950). Pp. 150. Notes. $3.00. 

Southern Folklore Quarterly, Vol. XIV, No. 2, June, 1950. (The University of Florida in 
cooperation with the Southeastern Folklore Society). 

Dan Stanislawski, The Anatomy of Eleven Towns in Michoacén. (Austin: University of 
Texas, Institute of Latin-American Studies, No. X, 1950). Pp. 77. 

Theodore Stern, The Rubber-Ball Games of the Americas. (New York: J. J. Augustin, 
1950. Monographs of the American Ethnological Society, XVII). Pp. vii + 122. 
1 plate; 7 maps; bibliography. $2.50. 

Julian H. Steward, Area Research; Theory and Practice. (New York: Social Science 
Research Council, Bulletin 63, 1950). Pp. xix + 164. $1.50. 

David Stick, Fabulous Dare. The Story of Dare County Past and Present. (Kitty Hawk, 
North Carolina: The Dare Press, 1949). Pp. vii + 71. Paper: $1.00; cloth: $2.00. 

J. Eric S. Thompson, Maya Hieroglyphic Writing: Introduction. (Washington, D.C.: 
Carnegie Institution Publication 589, 1950). Pp. xvii + 347. Map; 64 illustrations; 
22 tables. Paper: $7.00; cloth: $7.50. 

Richard Thurnwald, Der Mensch geringer Naturbeherrschung. Sein Aufstieg zwischen 
Vernunft and Wahn. (Berlin: Walter De Gruyter & Co., 1950). Pp. 160. 24 plates; 
bibliography. DM 4,80. 

Hugh Tracey, Chopi Musicians. Their Music, Poetry and Instruments. (London-New 
York-Toronto: Oxford University Press, 1948). Pp. xii + 180. 15 plates; 7 diagrams; 
appendixes; bibliography; index; maps. 

Katharine C. Turner, Red Men Calling on the Great White Father. (Norman: University 
of Oklahoma Press, 1951). Pp. xviii + 235. Illustrated; bibliography; index. $3.75. 
Uni-ver, Afio II Tomo II, Nos. 17-19, May-July, 1950. (Universidad Veracruzana, 

Jalapa, Ver.). 

Immanual Velikovsky, Worlds in Collision. (New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1950). Pp. xiii + 401. $4.50. 

Antonio Vianna, Casos e Coisas da Bahia. (Bahia, Brazil: Secretaria de Educagao e 
Satide, Publicagdes do Museu do Estado, No. 10, 1950). Pp. 165. 

Pierre Verger, Indians of Peru. Text by Luis E. Valc4rcel. (Illinois: The Pocahontas 
Press, 1950; distributed by Pantheon Books, New York). 87 photographs; text; 
map of Peru. $7.50. 

Versos del Sombrero Blanco. (Tucson: University of Arizona Press, 1949; University of 
Arizona Bulletin, Vol. XX, No. 2 (Apr., 1949)). Pp. 20. $0.20. 

Charles Wagley, Thales de Azevedo and Luiz a Costa Pinto, Uma Pesquisa sobre a Vida 
Social no Estado da Bahia. (Bahia, Brazil: Secretaria de Educagao e Satide, Publicagdes 
do Museu do Estado, No. 11, 1950). Pp. 38. Map; with English text. 

Newman Ivey White Memorial Issue. (Durham, North Carolina: Duke University Library, 
No. 24, 1950). Pp. 60. 

Pablo Max Ynsfran (ed.), The Epic of the Chaco:Marshal Estigarribia’s Memoirs of the 
Chaco War 1932-1935. (Austin: University of Texas, Institute of Latin-American 
Studies, VIII, 1950). Pp. xviii + 221. Illustrated; maps; index. 
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FOLKSONGS OF ALABAMA 
Collected by BYRON ARNOLD 


SMR. ARNOLD, a trained musician, preserves the tunes along with the words ag 
he actually heard them sung—spirituals, mournful ballads (often with curiously 
gay tunes), play party songs, lovers’ laments, and work songs. 

Biographies of the principal singers told in their own words put the songs ig 
their authentic setting, and references to other versions of the songs tie them ig 
with the old English tradition that was brought over and expanded into many 
sections of the country. 

$4.50 


xiv, 193 pages, music and illustrations 
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